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Every man desires to be his own | 
architect, and the creator of his own | 
design, the sentimentalist himself 
among the rest. And the last and | 
greatest insult you can offer to the 
human race is to regard it as a herd | 
of cattle to be driven to your selected | 
pasture. You deprive the individual | 
of his last rag of self-respect, the 
most precious of his possessions, 
himself. | 
W. Macneite Drxon | 
| 
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Social Case Work and Mental Health 


Grace F. Marcus 


N considering the question this topic 

poses, we are confronted with another. 
What do we mean by mental health? The 
very concept of mental health has come out 
of experience with mental illness and it is 
natural for us to start with the idea that 
mental health is the reverse of mental illness. 
Proceeding along this track, we take what 
we know about disease symptoms and dis- 
ease processes and define health in terms of 
their absence or their opposites. The men- 
tally ill person is imprisoned within himself. 
He fears his own impulses and those of other 
people. Much of his energy is spent in 
hatred and in self-blame since it is to these 
that fear gives birth. Because he must live 
his life constantly on the defensive against 
himself and other people, that life is largely 
one of personal suffering and social waste. 
Turn this reasoning about and your men- 
tally healthy person is one who is free from 
disabling fear, hostility, and guilt. This idea 
is undoubtedly correct but it remains essen- 
tially negative. Is not mental health more 
than and different from a mere absence of 
mental suffering ? 

In trying to evolve our concepts of mental 
health, we have invented more positive terms 
such as emotional security, emotional stabil- 
ity, and emotional adjustment. Here again 
we find ourselves cornered by something 
inadequate even in these improved descrip- 
tions. When we study individuals who are 
actively living, we discover that, however 
earnestly they strive for a steady equilib- 
rium, the real test of their capacity to live is 
whether they can come to grips with change. 
They themseives cannot remain the same. 
They are physically subject to processes of 
growth and decay. Time itself introduces 
something new, transforming their needs, 
their relationships with others, their connec- 
tions with reality. Try as we may, we can- 


not keep such words as emotional security, 
emotional stability, and emotional adjust- 
ment from connoting a state of rest, and 
therefore from failing to take sufficiently into 
account the fact that in order to live we must 
bargain with the necessity for change and 
for a struggle with that change as we experi- 
ence it both from within and without. If 
mental health is to be a workable concept, it 
must be somehow related to the fact that, as 
a changing organism, the individual must 
function within an environment that itself 
refuses to stand still. Should this concept 
of ours also recognize that over this change, 
as it occurs within himself and from outside, 
the individual can at best exercise only a 
partial control? Such ideas as these which 
I am setting forth so crudely land us, I 
admit, on slippery ground, for mental health 
ceases to be simply a comfortable state of 
being and becomes instead a capacity for 
surrendering what is gone, accepting what is 
limited or different, and achieving new com- 
binations. Instead of an absolute, describ- 
able in positive terms, its quality at any one 
moment becomes relative to the use which 


the individual is making of himself and his Yy 


present experience. Mental health is rela- 
tive, then, to what the individual is able to 
do with his limitations, abilities, and re- 
sources. It becomes relative as well to 
how he acts when his security is shaken, 
how he deals with shifts in his circumstances 
and relationships, how he meets self-dissatis- 
faction, how he handles pain, loss, and 
frustration. 

I realize that in the foregoing I have 
dodged the central difficulty, what is mental 
health? Moreover, I am not sure that any 
answer to that question which I can propose 
will steer us clear of the danger of a fixed 
standard which denies the individual’s indi- 
viduality because it ignores the peculiar com- 
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bination of internal factors that make him 
himself and the equally peculiar combination 
of external factors that seem to make up 
what we may call his “life.” I can only 
suggest for your consideration that mental 
health depends on the success with which 
the individual utilizes his opportunities to 
keep in possession of himself, to mold him- 
self and his environment instead of letting 
them be molded for him, and to act rather 
than be acted upon. Since he is not a god, 
he can direct himself and his life only within 
limits, and the limits are different for every 
individual. Since he lives in society, his 
course must take others into account. Be- 
cause he is by nature a creature of contra- 
dictory, opposed impulses, he cannot avoid 
conflict and pain. But, so far as his mental 
health is concerned, the issue hangs on what 
he actively does with the inevitably mixed 
elements within himself and his experience, 
on whether he runs his own life and can take 
responsibility for it, or whether he feels con- 
trolled by forces within himself and his en- 
vironment with which he can deal only by 
defensive surrender or opposition. 


] HAVE felt compelled to inflict this disser- 
tation upon you because the social worker’s 
concern with mental health is different from 
the psychiatrist’s. This difference does not 
arise simply because the psychiatrist’s pa- 
tients seek his services for different reasons 
from those which might take them to the 
social agency. The social worker’s purposes 
are different from the psychiatrist’s and the 
social worker’s equipment is different, too. 
Yet there is great variation and disagree- 
ment of opinion among social workers as to 
what the nature and extent of their concern 
with the mental welfare of their clients 


should be. 


For more than twenty years of its brief 
history, social case work—that branch of 


social work for which I am attempting to | 


speak—has known that, if it is to render the 
services it assumes to render to its clients, 
it must contend with the troublesome fact 
that each client has a mind of his own, how- 
ever divided and apparently ineffective that 
mind may be as the governor of his affairs. 
Social case work has found no way around 
the discovery that this mind of the client 
plays a role in making his problems what 


they are for him and for other people. Case 
workers have devised no escape from the 
realization that, if their efforts to help the 
client are not to be a baffling game of hide 
and seek, a game in which neither the client 
nor the case worker can win, case work must 
reckon with the client as the owner, or if you 
will the victim, of a mind of his own. With 
relative ease social case work has yielded to 
the fact that its problems and its efforts to 
deal with them involve it willy-nilly in the 
mental life of its individual clients. What 
has been more difficult, and is still perplex- 
ing, is the question of what case work is to 
do about this involvement. What responsi- 
bility have case workers operating in the 
relief-giving agency, in the child-placing 
agency, in the medical social service of the 
hospital, in the psychiatric clinic or state 
hospital, in the family service agency, in the 
visiting teacher department of the school, in 
the probation department of the court, for 
the existence of various, and often deeply 
complicated, emotional problems in the 
clients who come or are sent to them? 


If we go back to the earlier experiences 
which made social case work so receptive to 
the contribution of psychiatry, we find that 
chief among them was the experience of 
failure to help clients who from every com- 
monsense point of view were in need of 
whatever help could be given. It was this 
very practical failure to help that compelled 
case work to search for further light on the 
problems that had resisted its most per- 
sistent efforts. Some of the evidence of this 
failure was very peculiar. A_ perversity 
seemed to be at work. Some clients would 
later appear never to have wanted the very 
help they had painfully sought. The needs 
they had discussed with obvious sincerity 
might be needs they would neglect or refuse 
to meet when they were given the chance to 
satisfy them. The problems that had 
weighed so heavily upon them would never- 
theless be problems they would not bestir 
themselves to work out or else problems in 
which they would once more entangle them- 
selves at the very point of release. The 
plans these clients had made to extricate 
themselves from tormenting difficulty might 
be secretly neglected or suddenly thrown 
overboard and the efforts that had been 
made in their behalf might later be found to 
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have left them with rankling resentment and 
sometimes even with the conviction that the 
case worker was responsible for the very ills 
she had tried to treat. 

I am focusing my discussion on this par- 
ticular difficulty (which we used to describe 
as the client’s lack of gratitude or failure to 
co-operate, and which we now refer to as the 
client’s resistance) because it is so primary, 
so inherent, and so squarely in the path of 
the case worker, whatever agency she repre- 
sents and however modest and concrete its 
reasons for being. The case working agency 
exists to give certain specific kinds of help 
to persons whose need of that help is recog- 
nized to be important both to them and to 
the community whose own interests would 
be injured if such problems in its members 
were allowed to handicap or destroy them. 
It is important to note at this point that the 
basic assumption is that the peculiar serv- 
ices the individual case work agency is ex- 
pected to render are in themselves socially 
valuable, whether they be those of supplying 
relief and assistance, placing children in 
homes, helping patients of hospitals and out- 
patient clinics carry out medical recom- 
mendations, or assisting offenders in keeping 
the terms of probation or parole. Therefore 
there can be no more respectable problem 
for social case work to tackle than that of 
finding out how its socially essential services 
may really be used by those who presumably 
stand in need of them. Indirectly, of course, 
we can see that any service case work can 
render to its clients should be conducive to 
their better mental health—if for no other 
reason than that no improvement in the situ- 
ation of the individual would fail to affect 
him favorably in his general psychic opera- 
tion. But such benefits would be rather 
remote and general from the angle of mental 
health and their possibilities would not 
justify the program committee of this con- 
ference in choosing a case worker to speak 
on such a topic as that assigned to me. Is 
there any closer connection between mental 
health and the problem of the case worker in 
helping the client use the social agency’s 
special assistance ? 

It is puzzling that we case workers have 
been so long in coming to terms with the 
problem presented by our helping réle until 
we realize that the impulse to help and the 
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impulse to ask help are so familiar in every 
aspect of our everyday lives that, like other 
familiar phenomena, only very special, re- 
peated experiences will stop our taking them 
for granted. Nevertheless, for a long time 
case work has known that two motives 
which are strong, native elements in the 
impulse to help have operated as obstacles 
to actually effective service to clients: One 
motive, often enough justified by the seri- 
ousness of the client’s problem and its con- 
sequences for him and the community, is the 
desire to reform. The other motive, equally 
justified by the misery and suffering in the 
client’s situation, is the desire to save him, 
sometimes from the clutch of terrible cir- 
cumstance and sometimes from himself as 
well. As we analyzed the problems against 
which these motives proved powerless and 
the further problems they seemed to create 
between the clients and ourselves, we found 
that they had led us to over-ride the clients, 
to impose on them our own feelings, inter- 
ests, and goals, really to bury them under the 
weight of our well-meant activities and guid- 
ance. These motives of reforming and sav- 
ing had to be disciplined into something else 


because in their raw state they were found to, 


be self-defeating. There can be no question 
that, as natural human motives, they are 
accountable for case workers wanting to be 
case workers and accountable for whatever 
willingness there is in the community to 
tolerate and support case working agencies. 
They are the roots of case work. But it was 
indisputably evident that a great deal had to 
happen to them before they could bear fruit 
in effective case work service. 


THE more study we have given to our ex- 
perience with the problems of helping, the 
clearer it has become that this activity has 
both positive and negative values to the per- 
son who is helped. We should not really be 
surprised at this: theoretically we know that 
any experience in life is likely to have many 
conflicting meanings for each of the persons 
it involves, and practically we know in our 
own living that we have many doubts and 
hesitations about asking help, accepting it 
when it is offered, and using it when it is 
given. What better evidence could we have 
of popular experience with receiving than 
the cynical reminder that we must not look 
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the gift horse in the mouth? The average 
individual has many reasons, both rational 
and irrational, for reluctance about being 
helped. It may seem like signing a mort- 
gage on his own soul and on his freedom of 
action, a more unwelcome mortgage because 
its amount and its terms are indefinite and 
the mortgage-holder’s stake in the bargain 
remains disquietingly vague. Another source 
of uneasiness about asking help lies in the 
feeling that the very act of requesting it may 
pre-commit the seeker to take whatever is 
given and may trap him in the falsehood and 
humiliation of having to appear to accept 
something inadequate or inappropriate and 
to swallow his disappointment and resent- 
ment about not getting what he wanted. The 
fear of help is the fear of interference with 
our own autonomy, however shaky that may 
actually be. It is the fear of some loss or 
weakening of our own identity: though that 
identity may be painful, our only reason for 
clinging to life or reality rests in our still 
attributing some importance to a self with- 


.out which our particular living becomes 


unimaginable. 
One of the cardinal convictions of case 


: work has been in the value of self-help. In- 
definite and varied as the connotations of 


that phrase have been, it represents a com- 
monsense realization of a value for human 
beings continuing, even in trouble, to do for 
themselves. The problem for social case 
work as a helping process is to determine 
how its helping can be done so as not to 
interfere with the client’s ineradicable need 
to hold on to his self but rather to help him 
strengthen that hold so that all his energies 
need not be consumed in a destructive self- 
protection. If we examine the anxieties 
which make asking and receiving a hazard- 
ous enterprise for the person who is experi- 
encing his own helplessness, we see among 
them his fear of having to take something 
he does not want, his dread of hidden con- 
sequences which his asking position scarcely 
equips him to investigate in advance, his 
doubt of his own ability to resist surrender 
to passive dependence, his objection to being 
party to a one-sided, one-way contract in 
which he has no equal responsibility, his 
reluctance to become involved in all the com- 
plications of being grateful. If we take seri- 
ously these feelings, which we all share with 


clients, they give us warning that, whatever 
necessity drives the client to apply to the 
social agency, the case worker who repre- 
sents that agency must remember not only 
the manifest need which the client brings to 
her but the equally important if less obvious 
psychological need which he also has—to 
exercise from each point to the next that 
right of hard choice which permits him still 
to be his own man. Furthermore, the 
client’s inevitable difficulties in being helped 
suggest that, if he is really to choose, he 
must have as much opportunity as possible 
to know what the conditions of choice are, 
so that amidst his other perplexities he does 
not have to battle unnecessarily against a 
lurking suspicion that he is risking, as pay- 
ment for the help he is getting, the loss both 
of himself and of his control over his life. 
The problem for the receiver of help as for 
the giver is that no one can be relieved from 
the necessity of actuaily living his own life. 

For social case work the consequence of 
further understanding of the problems of 
asking and receiving help is a stricter dis- 
cipline of the impulse to help. Help that is 
too readily and unconditionally given may 
be no help at all but may confuse and para- 
lyze the client under its weight. Recently I 
read the case of a homeless boy who was 
picked up on the street by a good Samaritan, 
installed in lodgings, furnished with food 
and clothes, given an excellent job and every 
personal attention. Within less than a week 
the boy ran away once more. Several years 
later he reappeared and in shamed reference 
to this irrational exhibit of ingratitude ex- 
plained that he “ guessed ” he had not appre- 
ciated what had been done for him because 
it was “too easy.” The youth’s motive for 
deserting his own home had been a fum- 
bling, uncertain desire for independence 
from a possessive mother, and for him it was 
no help to fall into the embrace of a whole- 
sale, smothering benevolence. The problem 
of helping skilfully becomes the problem of 
not quenching the spark which propels the 
client into action. ‘Relieving the client pre- 
maturely or completely of his difficulty may 
inadvertently be relieving him of his occa- 
sion for struggling to do anything about it, 
even when under his present distress and 
bewilderment both the desire and the ca- 
pacity to contend with the difficulty exist. 
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For example, a young wife, whose husband 
had been increasingly withdrawing from an 
unsatisfactory relationship with her, imme- 
diately applied for temporary help in keeping 
together the home which he had suggested 
they break up since he had just lost his job. 
The case worker’s prompt response to the 
financial need enabled this client to keep the 
home without facing the problem of keeping 
her dissatisfied husband. It was not until 
his abrupt departure brought the issue out 
into the open again that the young woman 
could tackle the question of what she could 
and could not do in order to get him back. 


The clients of the case working agency 
come or are sent to it because they have 
problems that they feel they cannot solve 
without some kind of help. In some way 
they are not getting along in their reality and 
are impelled, perhaps blindly and _half- 
heartedly, to see whether something cannot 
be done about the difficulty they are en- 
countering. They are making an attempt to 
change their situation, to do something about 
it themselves or get someone else to do 
something for them. This activity on their 
part represents a mentally healthy impulse 
to deal with their affairs, to take responsi- 
bility for changing them, to improve their 
unsatisfactory circumstances or bring them 
under control. It is at this point that the 
case worker meets them, often uncertain 
about what they want, not sure about what 
price they can or will pay for it, puzzled as 
to what they can do and whether for them 
it is worth doing. The case worker’s not 
too simple business is to find out, and give 
the client a chance to find out, whether what 
she has to give is something this client wants 
and can use as help in meeting his situation. 

In the private family agency, the problem 
may be that of a mother in conflict as to 
whether she can or will work out the diffi- 
culties she is finding in keeping her child at 
home or whether she will place him. In 
medical social service, the problem for the 
patient may be that of whether he will 
undergo a recommended operation at the 
cost of having to go on relief until he can 
work again. In the public relief agency, the 
question may be whether the applicant can 
bring himself to meet the requirements for 
getting the relief he needs. In every instance 
there is for the client not one question but a 
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series of questions about immediate next 
steps in the process of finding out what he 
wants to do and whether or not he wants to 
take or leave the case worker’s help in doing 
it. For the case worker, or rather for the 
case working agency she represents, there is 
the question of what help can be given to the 
client, how it is to be given, and under what 
conditions. It is here that case work has to 
decide just what is its professional concern 
with the client as an individual who cannot 
be divorced from the problem in his reality 
which he presents. 


THE practice of case work has fluctuated 
very naturally, in fact inevitably, between 
the two extremes of trying to deal with the 
problem in reality without considering the 
individual whose problem it is and of trying 
to get behind or around the problem in 
reality to the conflicts of the individual as 
the proper objects for case work study and 
treatment. Only recently, under the stimu- 
lus of a necessity precipitated by the develop- 
ments in the public welfare field, has case 
work as it is performed in the private agen- 
cies confronted its own inner need to define 
its focus and limit its purposes. The result 
is a firmer conviction that social case work 
is not primarily concerned with the inner 
difficulties of the client and with assisting 
him to solve the various emotional problems 
which close study may reveal, but rather 
that social case work is concerned with some 
specific problem he is encountering in reality 
and with helping him use whatever capacity 
he has to deal with it actively and respon- 
sibly. This definition of social case work 
makes it incumbent on the case working 
agency to study its specific resource of 
financial relief, foster homes, old age assist- 
ance, or whatever, determine the purposes 
for which the resource is set up, the condi- 
tions under which a client may obtain it, and 
the equipment case work possesses for help- 
ing the client who needs and wants it to use 
it. In so far as the social case worker bends 
her efforts to helping the client solve the 
predicament which the resources of her 
agency were established to meet, both case 
worker and client are bound to encounter 
all those conflicting feelings in the client that 
impede him in pursuing his own course. 
The case worker’s task is to help the client 
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determine that course for himself and to 
keep it clear for him that it is his own feel- 
ings and decisions, not hers, that are mark- 
ing his way. 

At this point I am reminded of a young 
woman who wanted help in getting back to 
work after a period of staying at home with 
a family who she felt exploited her. Her 
problem lay in a distaste for the unskilled 
jobs she had had, discomfort with the per- 
sons with whom work had thrown her, an 
unsatisfied ambition to use her intelligence. 
This was not, however, the whole story. It 
was her mother who had prevented her get- 
ting further training by depreciating her 
abilities and using the girl’s savings for 
other purposes. Her mother had always 
resisted her working because she wanted 
someone at home to meet her whims and 
demands. In this case there could be no 
doubt that the daughter had her own prob- 
lems. Her theory was that if she earned her 
own living instead of relying on her mother’s 
scant income she might be able to stand on 
her own feet. In the ensuing process of 
considering what work she wanted and could 
get, of planning on a course of vocational 
training, of pursuing that course once 
started, her mixed feelings about herself and 
her mother came up as obstructions again 
and again. Would she go for employment 
or vocational advice when keeping that par- 
ticular appointment would conflict with her 
mother’s desire of the moment? Would she 
go back to her class in spite of her feeling 
that its younger members knew more than 
she? Would she go on with her plan when 
all it might mean would be another oppor- 
tunity for her mother to spend her money 
on her sister? Would she continue with 
school when she couldn’t be certain that her 
training would equip her for a position that 
would interest her? Was it so necessary 
for her to go on, now that her mother was 
beginning to realize that she had a will of 
her own and to respect her opinion? The 
case worker’s réle in this was not to help 
her with a deep conflict in her relationship to 
her mother but with the problem of deciding 
for herself, step by step, the question of the 
moment, choosing whether she would yield 
to her particular doubt or discouragement 
or, having felt it, overcome it because it 
seemed less important to her than the thing 


she had set out to do. Neither the case 
worker nor the client was confronting her 
emotional problem as such, either as it was 
in the present or in the past. The process 
consisted of a series of very small decisions 
as they came up for this client in relation to 
her pursuit of a plan about which both she 
and the case worker could recognize that she 
was of many minds. 


I have not cited this case as a perfect 
example of social case work. It merely fur- 
nishes me some ground for giving my own 
answer to the question I raised earlier about 
what connection there may be between social 
case work’s purposes and the promotion of 
better mental health in clients. For the 
most part, the clients of case work become 
clients because they feel relatively helpless 
in managing their relationship to some 
reality. The degree and importance of the 
crisis may vary. The client may feel that 
the bottom has dropped out of his existence 
or though the trouble seems at first acute 
and pressing he may believe that it will pass 
or that he can better afford to endure it than 
to do anything about it. If we concede that 
no human being can be invulnerable and 
immune to life, it follows that mental health 
does not express itself in an invariable 
serenity and content with circumstances, 
events, and other people, that it may be im- 
paired by a clinging to established security, 
and further that it may be imperceptibly 
forfeited by an adjustment to unfavorable 
conditions. Actually we know that mental 
health is contingent upon the individual’s 
capacity to experience pain as well as 
pleasure and to experience each fully enough 
not to be caught in its toils. What social 
case work does, in helping the client to work 
his own way through a present difficulty 
which impedes him in his living, is to use 
whatever capacity he has for making his own 
life and taking conscious responsibility for 
what he is doing in relation to this particular 
aspect of his affairs. 

The capacity for running his own life 
varies from client to client. What we in 
common speech call initiative, the ability to 
make decisions, and the strength to take re- 
sponsibility are inhibited in us all to the 
degree that we are afraid of ourselves and 
others, unable to face our own feelings and 
prone to think that what we feel and do has 
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been forced upon us. In social case work 
the help used by the client to master that 
part of his affairs which he influences gives 
him an opportunity to experience his feelings 
and decide in what ways they will be factors 
in determining what he does. Just in this 
limited part of his life he has a chance to 
meet more of himself and reality and live 
through it. He has an opportunity to act 
with more appreciation of the consequences 
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and more sense that he has chosen and can 
choose. I do not intend to claim too much 
for the benefits of all this to the client but 
will content myself with suggesting that to 
find one’s own way through conflicting feel- 
ings, conscious that they are one’s own and 
that the way however strait and painful is 
also one’s own, adds to one’s capacity for 
living with less suffering and for advancing 
into reality with less fear of being overcome. 


Salaries in Medical Social Work in 1937 
Ralph G. Hurlin 


ONTINUING its series of studies of 
social work salaries, the Department of 
Statistics of the Russell Sage Foundation in 
1937 investigated current salary conditions 
in the fields of medical social work and set- 
tlements. In this article some of the results 
of the first of these two studies are presented. 
The full report will be published shortly in 
bulletin form. 

This study was a sequel to one made in 
1933, which recorded a general decline in 
medical social work salaries from 1930 to 
1933. The reduction, which amounted on 
the average to about 8 per cent for head- 
workers and about 11 per cent for case 
workers, was part of the general downward 
movement of salaries and wages at that time 
and was explained in large part by the seri- 
ous decline in the income of hospitals. A 
major purpose of the 1937 study was to de- 
termine how much improvement, if any, had 
been realized by this group of social workers 
during four years of recovery. Like the 
earlier one, it was made at the request of the 
American Association of Medical Social 
Workers. 

Agencies Participating: The requests for 
salary and related information were first sent 
out at the end of March last year to the 
agencies that had participated in the 1933 
study, and for the most part the data as- 
sembled relate to conditions in that month. 
Later in the year, however, efforts were 
made to increase the representativeness of 
the study and the reports of some agencies 
were for a later month. 

In all, reports were submitted by 507 
agencies, which together employed 1,908 
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full-time paid medical social workers. In- 
cluded in this number are 35 organizations 
employing social workers outside of hospitals 
whose reports were obtained late in the year 
and were not used in the main portion of the 
study. The remaining 472 agencies and 
their 1,853 full-time workers are distributed 
by type of institution in Table 1. 


AGENCIES AND WorKERS, BY TYPE OF 
INSTITUTION 


Type of Institution 
Private hospitals, not included 


TAaGLe 1. 


Agencies Workers 





below . 247 915 
Public hospitals, not included 
below . - 85 524 
Mental hospitals . a chcaraoacaanare 36 119 
American Red Cross......... 18 31 
Veterans Administration .... 67 89 
Public relief departments.... 10 161 
Agencies for prevention of 
re 9 14 
Pe. 4 cash Rewon es 472 1,853 


Just over half of the agencies reporting 
data were medical social work departments 
attached to private hospitals and they em- 
ployed nearly half of the workers reported. 
City or county hospitals, other than mental 
hospitals, account for the next largest group 
of institutions and of workers represented. 
Eighty-five of these institutions employed 
more than a fourth of the total workers. 
Ten public relief departments reported 161 
workers, while 36 mental hospitals, only one 
of which was not a public institution, re- 
ported 119 workers. The American Red 
Cross medical social work units, which are 
maintained in 17 Army or Navy hospitals 
and in one other federal hospital, the 67 
similar units of the United States Veterans 
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Administration, and nine organizations en- 
gaged in the prevention of blindness, com- 
plete the group of agencies to which the fol- 
lowing data relate. 

Representativeness of Data: The 472 
agencies included in Table 1 are distributed 
among 40 states and the District of Colum- 
bia, but most of them are in the larger cities 
of the New England, North Atlantic, and 
North Central states. From New York 95 
agencies reported, from Pennsylvania 58, 
while Massachusetts, Illinois, California, 
New Jersey, Ohio, and Michigan are each 
represented by more than 20 agencies. On 
the other hand eight states are not repre- 
sented, while 19 are represented by fewer 
than 5 agencies. 

Unfortunately, there is no list either of 
medical social work agencies or of agencies 
employing medical social workers which 
could be canvassed for the purpose of the 
study. In its 1931 census of hospitals the 
American Medical Association recorded 
1,044 institutions which, in filling out the 
schedule used in that year, reported having 
social service departments. Use was made 
of this list in our 1933 study, but the results 
indicated that a large number of hospitals 
had not interpreted the question correctly 
and although they had out-patient depart- 
ments did not employ social workers. 

Lacking such a list, several methods were 
used in obtaining the names of agencies from 
which data were requested for this study. 
A list of 379 agencies known to the Ameri- 
can Association of Medical Social Workers 
as employing one or more of its members 
was canvassed. The district chairmen of the 
Association and local councils of social agen- 
cies were asked to submit lists of additional 
agencies in their areas employing medical 
social workers, and for some areas direc- 
tories of social agencies were used. Of a 
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total list of 724 agencies from which data 
were sought, 60 replied that no full-time 
paid medical social workers were employed 
and 157 failed to respond. Although the 
number of agencies which responded is con- 
siderably short of the full number of agen- 
cies which should be represented, it seems 
probable that most of the larger ones have 
been included, and that the results may be 
accepted as being fairly representative for 
the total group of recognized medical social 
workers in 1937. 

Classification of Positions: In requesting 
the salary data, the agencies were asked to 
report both the title of each full-time medical 
social worker as used within the agency and 
the classification of the worker according to 
the following simple position definitions, 
which were the same as those used in the 
earlier study: 


Headworker—worker in immediate charge of 
social service. 

Supervisor—worker, other than headworker, who 
gives major portion of time to supervising 
work of other paid social workers. 

Case worker—worker giving major portion of 
time to social examination and treatment of 
patients, as distinct from clinic management. 

Clinic worker—worker giving major portion of 
time to clinic work, including managing clinic, 
directing clinic patients, and keeping clinic 
records. 

Psychiatric soctal worker—worker especially 
trained for psychiatric social work and giving 
major portion of time to this special work. 

Admission worker—worker who conducts inter- 
views with patients on admission to institution. 
(Should be listed on schedule only if a social 
worker. ) 

Worker in training—beginning social worker, not 
a graduate of a school of social work, during 
first two years of social work experience. 


Salaries by Position: The annual salaries 
of the 1,853 workers included in Table 1 are 
classified by position in Table 2, which also 
gives the number of workers in each position 
category. 


TasLe 2. SAvLartes oF MepicaL SocraAL Workers IN 472 AGENCIES, BY PosITION 


Number 
of 

Position W orkers 
EEO ee 
Supervisor or assistant headworker. . 61 

Psychiatric case worker............. 1 

2 Se eae 1037 
rere 83 
Admission worker .................. 57 
Case worker in training............. 32 
ate e esha weterncavsaceecd Se 





Annual Salary 
Lower Upper 
Lowest Quartile Median Quartile © Highest 
$780 $1803 $2052 $2400 $5072 
1500 1956 2160 2510 3700 
808 1620 1854 2068 2850 
720 1462 1632 1800 2700 
672 1263 1560 1689 2472 
840 1293 1560 1713 2880 
624 1086 1440 1572 1740 
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Allowance for room and meals received as 
part of compensation has been included in 
the salary figures according to the following 
schedule: room, $180 per year; all meals, 
$240 per year; two meals daily, $144 per 
year; one meal daily, $72 per year. These 
figures probably represent somewhat less 
than the average savings which the specified 
items of maintenance permit but, on the 
other hand, maintenance in an institution is 
probably not usually of as great value to a 
worker as is the same commodity selected at 
will. Only 8 per cent of the workers re- 
ceived both room and meals, 47 per cent re- 
ceived some meals only, while 45 per cent 
received no maintenance. 

Well over half of the workers were classi- 
fied as case workers, whose salaries varied 
from as little as $720 to $2700, with the 
median at $1632. This group includes most 
of the workers reported by the relief agen- 
cies, as well as a majority of the social 
workers in the hospital departments. 

Psychiatric case workers when distin- 
guished from other case workers appear to 
be paid somewhat higher amounts, though 
the range of their salaries is equally great. 
This group of workers is small and may rep- 
resent considerable variation in training for 
psychiatric case work. 

Supervisors or assistant directors are em- 
ployed only by some of the larger agencies. 
Their salaries tend to be substantially higher 
than those of case workers. 

Very few workers were reported as ad- 
mission or clinic workers. Although a few 
of them have substantial salaries, most of 
their salaries were relatively low. Only 32 
workers were recorded as workers in train- 
ing and some of them seem to have been 


inaccurately classified. The small number 
seems conclusive evidence that apprentice- 
ship training is not commonly employed in 
medical social work. 

Salaries of Headworkers: The median 
salary of headworkers, it will be seen, is less 
than that of supervisors and assistant head- 
workers, and the variation of their salaries is 
wider than for the other positions. Toward 
one extreme are the directors of the larger 
medical social work units and those of some 
smaller units demanding high qualifications. 
Toward the other extreme are many of the 
workers in agencies employing but one medi- 
cal social worker. These single workers are 
classified as headworkers because they are in 
charge of medical social work in their insti- 
tutions but their salaries correspond closely 
to those of case workers in the larger medi- 
cal social work units. 

Because the salaries of workers in charge 
of medical social work depend in consider- 
able degree on the size of the personnel ad- 
ministered, headworkers’ salaries have been 
classified by the number of medical social 
workers on the staff, as shown in Table 3. 

This table not only indicates the tendency 
of the salaries to increase with the number 
of social workers employed, but also shows 
the number of agencies of different size. 
Agencies employing but one worker repre- 
sent nearly a third of this group of agencies. 

On the other hand, only nine of the re- 
porting medical social work units employed 
20 or more workers. Three of them are in 
public relief agencies—one in Chicago with 
25 workers, one in New York with 40, and 
the third in Los Angeles with 55. The other 
six largest agencies are in hospitals—three 
in New York, two in Boston, and one, the 
largest, with 40 workers, in Los Angeles. 





TaAsLe 3. SALARIES OF HEADWORKERS, BY NUMBER OF MEDICAL SocIAL WorKERS ON STAFF ! 





Annual Salary 
Number r - ‘ 
Number of Full-Time Medical 0 Lower Upper 
Social Workers on Staff Headworkers Lowest Quartile Median Quartile Highest 
Pe nae s os ep nntiensi 118 $780 $1452 $1626 $1872 $3048 
ee SIS «nc cuececevaes 138 1200 1872 2160 2400 3720 
ial Seen 67 1512 2118 2376 2709 4200 
OS is ke mae eeaen 37 1980 2310 3000 3300 5072 
ae”) | «—-N6n000Keeesoute 9 2400 — 3000 — 4072 
inn ua eave huadeniiin 369 





* This table relates oniy to 369 of the headworkers included in Table 2. Headworkers of Red Cross 
and Veterans Administration units and agencies for the blind are omitted. 
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Salaries by Type of Institution: Although 
there are numerous difficulties to be met in 
attempting to determine the influence of type 
of institution on salaries where the number 
of workers concerned is small, classification 
of salaries was made by type of institution 
for each position. Median figures for some 
of the groups having a considerable number 
of workers are presented in Table 4 as hav- 
ing possible significance. Headworkers are 
omitted from this table because of the differ- 
ences in the size of the units in the various 
types of institutions. 


Taste 4. SALARIES FOR CERTAIN POSITIONS, BY 
Type or INSTITUTION 


Number of Median 


Type of Institution Workers Salary 


Supervisor or assistant head- 
worker 

Private hospitals ......... 

Public hospitals ........... 


Psychiatric case worker 


34 $2366 

23 
Private hospitals ......... 29 2000 

28 

40 

22 


2000 


Public hospitals ........... 1824 
Mental hospitals .......... 1620 
Veterans Administration... 2000 


Case worker 


Private hospitals ......... 506 1628 
Public hospitals ........... 332 1621 
Mental hospitals .......... 36 1620 
American Red Cross...... 12 1980 
Public relief departments... 146 1680 


Several points in this table deserve com- 
ment. One is the closeness of the median 
salaries of case workers in the private, pub- 
lic, and mental hospitals. Another is the 
identity of the medians for case workers and 
psychiatric case workers in mental hospitals. 
Psychiatric case workers in mental hospitals 
seem to be paid much less than other psy- 
chiatric workers, while psychiatric workers 
in public hospitals (other than mental), ap- 
pear to be paid at a lower average level than 
similar workers in private hospitals or in the 
Veterans Administration units. 

Salaries in Selected Cities: In 1933 very 
considerable differences were found in the 
levels of salaries of medical social workers in 
different large cities. The present study 
shows that these differences continue. Lim- 
iting consideration to the three groups of 
agencies, public, private, and mental hos- 
pitals, the median salary of case workers in 
1937 in Chicago was $1778; in New York, 
$1692; in Los Angeles, $1680; in Boston, 
$1500; in Philadelphia, $1452; in Pitts- 
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burgh, $1356. The median for Pittsburgh 
is about three-fourths of that for Chicago. 
Although the variation of case workers’ sal- 
aries is wide in each city, these differences 
seem to point to real divergence of salary 
standards among the cities. 

It is worth noting that the three cities in 
which the median case workers’ salaries are 
highest are those in which it has been found 
desirable to employ medical social workers 
in connection with public relief administra- 
tion. The relation of medical social case 
workers’ salaries in the relief agencies to 
those in hospitals, however, varies in the 
three cities, perhaps owing to differences in 
the content of the jobs. In New York, 
medical social case workers in the relief 
agency are on the average paid better than 
case workers in either public or private hos- 
pitals. In Chicago, they are paid better on 
the average than case workers in public hos- 
pitals but not as well as those in private 
hospitals. In Los Angeles they are paid 
much more poorly than case workers in 
either public or private hospitals. 

Changes from 1933 to 1937: To provide 
information on the changes in salaries that 
had occurred since 1933, comparison was 
made of the reports of 350 agencies that re- 
ported for both studies. Most of these agen- 
cies had increased salaries during the inter- 
val, but in general the improvement over 
1933 was not enough to compensate for the 
earlier decline. The number of medical 
social workers employed in these agencies 
increased over the four year interval by only 
8 per cent. 

For some of the groups of workers classi- 
fied by position and type of agency, increases 
in salaries were as follows: case workers in 
private hospitals, 5 per cent; case workers 
in public hospitals, 1 per cent ; case workers 
in mental hospitals, 1 per cent; head- 
workers in private hospitals, 4 per cent; 
headworkers in public hospitals, 10 per cent; 
headworkers in mental hospitals, 4 per 
cent; case workers in Red Cross units, 19 
per cent; psychiatric case workers in Vet- 
erans Administration units, 17 per cent; 
admission workers in private hospitals, 14 
per cent. For some of these groups, how- 
ever, the number of workers represented is 
too small to give much significance to the 
percentages. 
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The comparison of salaries in 1933 and in 
1937 in agencies that were operating in both 
years, however, is not enough to indicate 
adequately present tendencies. The new 
opportunities for employment of medical 
social workers that have been developing 
outside of hospitals, although not as yet call- 
ing for large numbers of workers, are likely 
to have important influence on salary stand- 
ards. The establishment of medical social 
work in several large city relief agencies has 
resulted in selection of workers from the 
staffs of other agencies, offering in New 
York and Chicago salaries sufficient to com- 
pete for the better compensated workers. 
The prevention of blindness represents 
another area in which the employment of 
medical social case workers outside of hos- 
pitals has increased, and the salaries of 
workers in this field are substantially better 
than those of case workers in hospital de- 
partments or of headworkers in one-worker 
departments. 

Another new group of medical social work 
positions is in the federal-state programs for 
crippled children for which provision was 
made in the Social Security legislation. At 


the end of 1937, 17 states were employing 
28 medical social workers for this work, 
while additional medical social workers were 
engaged in the administration of these pro- 
grams by the federal Children’s Bureau. 
These workers were also selected from the 
staffs of existing agencies. While the sal- 
aries varied from state to state, they are in 
general well above those of case workers in 
hospital departments from whose ranks the 
workers are drawn. For workers in the 17 
state programs salaries varied from $1560 
to $3072, with a median of $2040. The fed- 
eral administrative positions fall in four 
salary grades, from $2600 to $5600. 

There is, moreover, a small but increasing 
number of other specialized positions re- 
quiring medical social work training and 
experience for most of which salaries are 
definitely higher than those even of most 
headworkers in hospital social work depart- 
ments. Holding such positions are instruc- 
tors of medical social work in schools of 
social work, consultants in hospital councils 
or councils of other social agencies, and ad- 
ministrative or research workers in special- 
ized health services. 


The Contribution of the Case Committee 
Ruth A. Matson 


UR Case Committee is a group of four- 
teen laymen who meet once every two 
weeks with members of the staff of the 
Toledo, Ohio, Child and Family Agency to 
discuss problems which have arisen in con- 
nection with case work treatment. Some of 
us are members of the Board of the Child 
and Family Agency. Some of us are men, 
more of us are women. Among the men, 
two are clergymen, one is a business man, 
and another a lawyer. We regret that we 
have not been able to find a doctor who is at 
once interested in our work and able to come 
to the meetings at the time set. Among the 
women there are mothers who know the 
practical problems of childhood, women with 
professional training in case work or psy- 
chology, women working in other social 
work fields. Thus many avenues of com- 
munity experience and interest are tapped 
through our membership. 
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In our meetings members of the staff 
present cases to us informally and we dis- 
cuss anywhere from one to three cases dur- 
ing the hour and a half of our meeting. The 
goal of the discussion, it goes without say- 
ing—yet cannot be too often repeated—is to 
evolve some plan that will be of constructive 
aid to the client in solving his particular 
problem. Sometimes the Committee is able 
to help by tapping some community resource 
not easily available to the case worker. in 
one case a member of the Committee has 
arranged for the financing of a college course 
for a promising youngster, an orphan in our 
care since infancy. In another case a Com- 
mittee member has taken into her home a 
high school student who needed to be away 
from her own home during a ticklish family 
crisis. Sometimes the Committee helps 
simply by collecting needed clothing. 

Yet the direct help to a client, and actual 
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making of plans for case work treatment, is 
the least important function of the case com- 
mittee. Only in rare cases are community 
resources not available to the case worker, 
only occasionally is some specific service 
needed. Moreover, the case worker, with 
her firsthand knowledge of her clients and 
their problems, and with her training in the 
handling of human difficulties, is essentially 
perfectly capable of working out case work 
problems without benefit of lay advice. The 
real contribution of the case committee lies 
in a three-way relationship of service be- 
tween the agency, its board, and the com- 
munity as represented by the committee 
members. Although intangible, these serv- 
ices are quite definite. It is obvious that the 
case committee can be the focal point at 
which agency, board, and community ap- 
proach each other. 


FOR the case worker, the committee acts as 
a backstop. It can help her in matters of 
agency policy. Because (like all private 
agencies) we are strictly budgeted we must 
plan to spend our money where it will best 
serve the aims of our service. Through 
board members on the committee, who know 
the financial situation of the agency, the 
committee can advise with the worker as to 
whether or not there is enough money on 
hand to carry out certain desirable measures, 
and if money is short—as when is it not ?— 
help devise other ways of getting results 
compatible with good case work. The com- 
mittee can help the worker decide when the 
expenditure of time and money gets out of 
line with results. It can help her get per- 
spective by relating her particular case to 
the whole flow of cases that come to the 
committee. It can stimulate her thinking by 
drawing on the varied viewpoints and ex- 
perience of its several members. It can 
support her in difficult decisions and can 
reassure her when no solution appears pos- 
sible. It can help take the sting out of 
failure or mistake by objectively considering 
what happened and why, and how the failure 
or mistake can be obviated in future. It can 
check her and help her clarify her own 
thinking by questioning her reasoning in 
certain instances. It is interesting to note, 
however, how often the lay point of view as 
embodied in the committee parallels the 
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trained case worker’s—an observation that 
brings to mind Mary Richmond’s old asser- 
tion that good social work is based on good 
common sense. 

All these intangible services to the case 
worker flow back the other way as well. 
Through contact with the staff and with 
actual case problems, the committee mem- 
bers gain vivid insight into the actual work- 
ings of the agency, just as the worker draws 
on the committee for community points of 
view. This is an invaluable educational ex- 
perience for the committee. It helps us keep 
abreast of case work methods, it makes us 
aware of lacks in community resources, it 
helps us see how the aims and purposes of 
the agency are carried out in actual detail. 
It keeps us in touch with the problems which 
case workers are always facing, and which, 
except in board meetings and case commit- 
tees, they seldom have opportunity to get 
across to the layman in graphic form. 

Further, the case committee can be of 
assistance to the agency’s board of trustees. 
Members of the case committee who are also 
on the board bring to the board a closer 
understanding of the work of the agency 
than can those who have not had the oppor- 
tunity of specific case discussion. It would 
be ideal if all board members could, in rota- 
tion, give the time to attend case committee 
meetings for, say, a year; but unfortunately 
that is not possible, and it remains to those 
who are on the committee to transmit to the 
board as a whole an understanding of specific 
agency problems. 

The staff and executive of an agency are 
always full of plans for the bettering and 
extending of agency service, and in this mat- 
ter the case committee can function valuably. 
Watching the flow of cases through the 
committee, it becomes aware of gaps in 
agency service, and, by weighing relative 
needs, can help the executive and board fill 
those needs wisely. For example, because 
of curtailed budget some years ago, it be- 
came necessary to give up our home-finder. 
As time went on, the difficulty of’ finding 
good foster homes, especially for difficult or 
unusual children, and an increase in adop- 
tion work undertaken at the request of the 
Probate Court, made clear to the Committee 
the crying need for a trained home-finder. 
This conviction on the part of those Case 
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Committee members who were on the Board 
carried weight in support of the staff’s plea, 
a budget rearrangement was effected, and 
we now have a home-finder again. 

Finally, the case committee helps interpret 
the agency’s work to the community. Prob- 
ably the best way to spread an understand- 
ing of social work is by word of mouth on 
the part of those closely associated with it. 
Figures and general statements of the work 
of an agency carry far less weight than actual 
first hand knowledge of how the agency 
works. Our Case Committee has only four- 
teen members, but those members touch 
hundreds of people in the community. What 
members get from the case committee—not 
in actual recounting of case material, for 
that we are bound not to repeat—but in con- 
viction as to the value of the work our 
agency does, and in an interpretation of its 


services, cannot fail to be passed along the 
line to others, and thus another vital func- 
tion of the committee is fulfilled. 

I doubt if we as members of the Case 
Committee think often of these intangible 
inter-relationships between staff, Committee, 
Board, and public. When we put our heads 
together it is always in concentration upon 
the particular problem of a particular child 
or family, and we consider our contribution 
to be toward the solution, if one is possible, 
of that particular problem. Yet the broader 
implications remain, the inter-relationships 
do exist. We are getting and giving at the 
same time—most important of all, we are 
working with our case workers. That, plus 
the intangibles I have outlined, probably 
constitutes the real contribution of the Case 
Committee, and makes us an integral part 
of the Child and Family Agency. 


Integrating a Camp Program with Family Case Work 
Barbara Jack 


URING the past few years the Institute 

of Family Service, New York Charity 
Organization Society, has been giving con- 
siderable thought and planning to the use of 
camping as an integral part of case work. 
Previously we had sent children to camp 
each summer but the plan for this was rather 
casual and in most instances not too well 
related to any treatment plan. We did not 
always know the individual child, his needs, 
or the camp we were using. The camp ex- 
perience tended to be rather isolated and one 
that the child might or might not enjoy or 
get real benefit from. The two weeks’ period 
was accepted with little question, as it seemed 
important to send as many children as pos- 
sible. These were selected because of ex- 
treme poverty or undernourishment and the 
camp experience was evaluated in terms of 
the number sent and the pounds gained. 
Most of the camps used were large and in- 
stitutionalized to accommodate the greatest 
number. The realities of poverty and under- 
nourishment still exist certainly and there 
are unquestionable values in giving this two 
weeks’ vacation to as many children as pos- 
sible, but in recent years there has been a 
trend toward more individualization of camp 
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and other types of group activities. As our 
interests became more focused on the chil- 
dren in our families, we realized how impor- 
tant even a casually planned vacation was to 
them and we experimented in developing it 
as a part of our total planning for children. 

As we became aware that a camp experi- 
ence may be valuable to all children, the 
number of children we made summer plans 
for increased. And as camping has becoine 
better integrated into our actual treatment 
plans, we individualize as many placements 
as community resources permit. This neces- 
sitates a knowledge and understanding of 
the child’s personality and needs and a 
familiarity with the various camps available 
if we are to get the best possible results, and 
we are able to make this more individualized 
type of placement for about half the children 
we send. For these children the camping 
experience can become an integrated part of 
their emotional, intellectual, and physical 
lives. The other half are usually the chil- 
dren we know less well but who we feel can 
get real pleasure from being in the country 
for two weeks. Even with this group there 
is a certain amount of selectivity—we try not 
to send any child to a camp in which we feel 
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he definitely would not be happy and we by 
no means send all our children to camp— 
some are not ready for this group experience 
and would be more harmed than benefited 
by it. In the more individualized planning, 
the child is away usually for a period longer 
than two weeks, though as yet this is not 
always possible or advisable. Out of the 
820 children we planned for in 1937, 437 
were away for the two weeks’ period, 214 
for four weeks, and 19 for five to nine weeks. 
(The rest were at play-schools, with rela- 
tives, and so on.) About half of the longer 
placements were at free camps that are set 
up to adjust to the needs of the individual 
child ; the others were at organization camps 
where some fee is required. In carrying out 
our plans we are limited by the expense, 
which necessitates making selections from 
the numerous children who need a special 
type of experience ; and by the limitations of 
the resources in the community, as various 
agencies and camps have requirements as to 
race, sex, age, and religion. 

As our camping program developed, a 
certain amount of organization became 
essential. Efficient planning was important 
not only in relation to the case worker’s 
time and to the smooth running of each office 
set-up but to the effectiveness of the camp 
placements. Until about a year ago each of 
our nine district offices functioned as a sep- 
arate unit except for some routines of the 
program that were handled administratively 
through Central Office. Then, feeling the 
need for more centralization, a Camp Com- 
mittee * was set up to co-ordinate the camp 
activities of the whole agency. The function 
of this Committee could not be clearly defined 
and it has remained rather loosely organized, 
with no attempt at any rigid type of organi- 
zation. We feel it important for each dis- 
trict to carry out its own activities in the 
way best suited to its staff and local com- 
munity. However, through some centrali- 
zation, duplication of work has been les- 
sened. Material known to some districts 
has been made available to all, and our con- 
tacts with community agencies whose facili- 
ties are open to all districts have become 
more efficient, for one contact is made instead 


*The members of this Committee are: Barbara 
Jack, Chairman, Mary Bentley, Greta Mann, Sarah 
Ricks, Beatrice Simcox, Cornelius Utz. 
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of a possible nine. To make our scattered 
material about resources available, the Com- 
mittee compiled a Camp Manual which in- 
cludes factual data and some objective evalu- 
ations about all the c..nps known to any 
district. All these camps have been used by 
some of us, the majority have been visited 
at least once. With this Manual as a base, 
the planning for each child is simpler and 
can be much more effective, as it gives some 
idea of the particular set-up of each camp 
and lessens the possibility of sending a child 
to a camp not equipped to handle his par- 
ticular needs, thus causing difficulties within 
the camp. We are planning to keep this 
Manual up to date as we assume that there 
will be additions as well as constant changes 
and shifts of emphasis both in the camps and 
in our evaluation of them. With some of 
the framework of the camp program organ- 
ized, workers are freer to think of the use 
of camps in terms of case work. A certain 
amount of continuity in thinking and plan- 
ning is important and an active co-ordinat- 
ing committee can keep ideas circulating in 
the districts, can make sure that each district 
is being kept up to date on all new material 
and can keep in touch with general trends 
and thinking as to the use of camping and 
recreation in the community. 


ONE very important part of the develop- 
ment of our program has been to get 
acquainted with the community agencies. 
Our first step was with those agencies to 
whose camps we had already been sending 
children, beginning on an individual case 
basis, as the needs of a particular child be- 
came important. We visited the camp dur- 
ing the child’s camp period and discussed 
his individual needs and his adjustment to 
the group. In this way there was a mutual 
exchange of thinking and understanding: we 
got a much clearer picture of the camp set- 
up and a fuller understanding of the camp’s 
aims and program, and were able to give it 
some of our understanding of the individual 
child, his background, and those of ‘his needs 
that might be met in the group experience. 
With some camps, primarily those specializ- 
ing on the more individual approach, we 
have been able to build up an excellent 
working relationship through which both 
agencies have gained in knowledge and 
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understanding and, as a result, have been in 
a position to give much more to the child— 
the focus of our efforts. Sometimes we con- 
fer previous to the child’s going to camp, or 
we may simply send a report giving back- 
ground and material which can be utilized 
by the camp in its contact with the child. 
Many times the workers visit the camp, both 
to give the child a certain feeling of security 
and to confer with the counselors. At the 
end of the summer the camp may send us a 
full report on the child’s adjustment to the 
camp experience. Such reports are exceed- 
ingly helpful: they give us a broader and 
deeper understanding of the child in his 
group relationships, away from his family 
and customary environment; we can often 
utilize these careful observations in our con- 
tact with the child during the winter. In 
many instances plans are made for the child 
to return to the same camp the next year, to 
give some continuity to the experience and 
relate it to his total development. With the 
larger camps whose emphasis is on the 
group rather than the individual, there is 
less opportunity for co-operation of this sort. 
Their size, number of children accommo- 
dated, and whole set-up naturally limit the 
degree of flexibility and chance for individ- 
ual consideration. However, by knowing as 
much as possible about the set-up of each 
camp we can, to some degree, select children 
who can adjust and gain real benefits. 

As our interest and need of resources have 
increased, we have made continued efforts to 
become familiar with as many community 
agencies as possible. When a child has 
belonged to or had contact with some settle- 
ment, church, or other community agency, 
we have often made a contact with the 
agency in order to work out some plan that 
would have meaning to the child in whom 
we were both interested. Whether or not 
this has led to an eventual camp placement, 
it has usually meant better working relation- 
ships between the agencies. Sometimes we 
have taken the initiative in introducing a 
child to a settlement group when he needed 
this sort of experience, establishing the con- 
tact through an initial camping experience. 
The degree to which this sort of plan can be 
tried is limited, as some settlements require 
that a child be a member before he can go to 
their camps. Thus working slowly over a 
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period of several years, we find that we are 
now able to use 53 different agencies or 
camps. 


THOUGH there is a wide range in the 53 
camps that we are now using, they do fall 
into two large groups—those emphasizing 
the individual in the group and those empha- 
sizing the group as a whole. About 450 of 
the 800 children go to the large, institutional 
type of camp. We feel that these children 
definitely benefit from the experience as it 
does mean two weeks in the country in a 
friendly atmosphere with the advantage of 
fresh air and good food. It is a change par- 
ticularly for those in whose families there 
are strains and tensions due to economic 
pressures and various emotional disturb- 
ances. It is an important two weeks to the 
children and something they anticipate. 
These camps are set up to accommodate 
large numbers of children and this in itself 
necessitates a certain amount of regimenta- 
tion and discipline. Their primary interest 
is in the poor, undernourished child who 
needs two weeks in the country and they do 
not attempt to individualize or to adjust 
their program to meet special needs. For 
these camps, we try to select the young, 
fairly well-adjusted child who can fit into a 
large group and who does not require indi- 
vidual attention. Some children find this 
planned type of experience more satisfactory 
than one in which initiative is required of 
them. Sometimes it is a good initial experi- 
ence—it may not be as frightening as a 
set-up in which greater demands are made 
on them. We see certain advantages to the 
two weeks’ period—at least until the child 
gains enough independence and self-confi- 
dence to accept a longer time away from 
home. But, although these camps offer a 
good deal, they also have definite limitations. 
Very often they are overcrowded, there are 
insufficient counselors, and as a rule these 
counselors are not trained workers. There 
is little chance of giving much attention to 
any particular child and it is important for 
the child to be able to adjust and get what 
he can from the camp and his fellow campers. 
Everything is so planned and organized that 
little is left to the child’s own initiative and 
the brief experience, though it may be fun, 
cannot mean much more. It cannot become 
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integrated with the child’s life or take on 
any very vital meaning. 

There are perhaps greater variations in 
the camps where the focus is more individ- 
ualized but there are some elements in com- 
mon. In general, these camps work with 
much smaller groups of children. In a few, 
though quite a number of children can be 
accommodated, the group is divided into 
small units which function quite independ- 
ently. In most instances there are no more 
than 10 children—sometimes fewer—to one 
counselor. The majority of the counselors 
have had some special training for the job, 
so the child’s special needs or problems can 
be met, his special abilities or interests 
stimulated and developed. More demands 
are made on him-—he is expected to be pre- 
pared to contribute to and to co-operate with 
this group of which he becomes a part. The 
programs are less organized, tlhe equipment 
in many instances less extensive, which does 
leave much more to the initiative of the indi- 
vidual. Things are not just given to him 
to use as he can, but he is expected through 
his own activities to create and through 
doing this to get the feeling of belonging. 
In some camps the children are included in 
the plans and process of improving or chang- 
ing the camp grounds and equipment or 
actually building additions ; or they may run 
the camp, planning the meals, doing the 
cooking, and so on. Through activities of 
this sort the whole experience becomes a 
part of the child’s life, taking on very real 
meaning for him. More freedom in choice 
of interests and activities is allowed or en- 
couraged and there is a minimum of organ- 
ized sports. When such experiences can be 
utilized by a child, there is emotional and 
mental development; he can become more 
aware of himself as an individual and more 
conscious of his social relationships. Poten- 
tially in such a set-up there is the oppor- 
tunity of developing in the child a real feel- 
ing and understanding of a truly democratic 
way of living. 

Not all children can adjust to a camping 
program of this sort—the strains would be 
too great. The rather dull and emotionally 
immature child would be faced with too 
great demands and too much competition 
from his fellow campers. However, the 
emphases in the camps in this group differ— 
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the more highly individualized can offer 
most to the child who is ready to accept 
such stimulation, the less individualized offer 
a real experience in group living, a chance 
for positive relationships with carefully 
selected counselors, and some stimulation 
for individual growth and expression. 


TH E settlement camps are a rather special 
group: their camp plans are part of their 
year-round programs, thus giving a con- 
tinuity of experience. The relation of the 
camping experience to the rest of the child’s 
life takes place naturally and is not just an 
isolated experience. We are not able to 
make as much use of the settlement camps 
as we should like, for their camp placements 
are usually limited to club members and 
often are limited even for their own groups, 
so that only the more outstanding children 
are selected. Thus to some degree the child 
who needs the experience most does not get 
the opportunity. These settlement camps, 
in their facilities for individualization, prob- 
ably tend to reflect the philosophy of the 
settlement. 

Camps are also an integral part of the 
Y.M.C.A. and Scout programs and for this 
reason may have special values. The church 
camps seem to vary greatly and, as the chil- 
dren or parents usually make their own 
plans directly with their local churches, we 
have little first hand knowledge of these 
camps. Often such a placement will be 
planned as the initial camp experience for a 
child—it is less strange and less of a com- 
plete break from his family and particular 
friends. 

We have not been able to describe the 
individual camps or to give details of our 
relationships with each. We have tried to 
bring out some of the differences, limitations, 
and advantages as we see them. We have 
mentioned the restrictions of religion, race, 
and color and, though we can recognize 
these realities, yet as case workers we should 
prefer to be able to send children to camps 
irrespective of such considerations, they do 
hamper work with the individual child. 
Another important problem, which we have 
not mentioned, is the completely inadequate 
resources for Negro and Porto Rican chil- 
dren. The resources for the Negro child 


fall roughly into three groups: The large, 
endowed, city-wide camps offer a limited 
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number of placements to Negroes at speci- 
fied times, but are not suitable for a child 
who needs individual attention. The agency 
camps offer Negro children the most satis- 
factory experience; they have a continuous 
program for their members of which camp 
is only a part; they can accept a limited 
number of non-members (who tend to have 
difficulties in joining a group that is already 
organized). The only other facilities are 
small private camps, usually dependent for 
support on the camper’s fees and therefore 
in a precarious position and inadequately 
built and staffed. One youngster who had 
been very eager for a camp experience ran 
away the first night at such a camp because 
he was left so completely on his own that he 
became too anxious and worried about his 
uncertain home situation. Negro children 
perhaps need a constructive camp experience 
more than any others; efforts are being 
made to increase the limited facilities, but as 
the need is so great all the emphasis is put 
on numbers rather than individuals. A good 
many of these children come from extremely 
deprived homes—Negroes have unusual 
difficulties in securing adequate employ- 
ment; it definitely seems to be a responsi- 
bility of the community and the camps to 
give these children a positive and construc- 
tive camp experience. 

The Porto Ricans in a sense present even 


more difficult problems as so many of them 
do not belong in a camp for either white or 
Negro children. For this group, too, re- 
sources are extremely limited. 

Both individuals and groups are giving 
more thought to the use of camping and 
recreation. Experiments are being made by 
some camps with different kinds of pro- 
grams and planning, in an effort to find out 
how they can offer the most to the children 
they serve. The trend seems to be toward 
more individualization; of considering each 
child and his particular needs in relation to 
the group and it is in this area that case 
workers can perhaps contribute the most, 
for we are in a position to know the child— 
his background, personality, emotional needs, 
and ability to benefit from a group experi- 
ence. We can interpret these individual 
needs to the agencies that are geared for 
handling children in groups. They can in- 
terpret to us the equally important reactions 
and adjustments of the child in the group. 
By sharing our thinking and skills we can 
give the most to the child in whom we are 
all interested. All of us—both case workers 
and group workers—put a great deal of 
thought into our particular jobs and as our 
aims and purposes are the same it would 
seem that we could benefit through discus- 
sions and an understanding of the aims of 
each. 


Co-operation with One Camp 
Helen Malmud 


NE camp has worked closely with the 
Institute for Family Service, New 
York Charity Organization Society, for over 
four years and this co-operative relationship 
has been productive in various ways. We 
have learned, for instance, how much more 
rapid is the child’s adjustment to the group 
when the camp has his social history in ad- 
vance and can thus take advantage of the 
case worker’s knowledge of his environ- 
mental and social background. We find that 
our conferences at camp with the various 
counselors give us an understanding of the 
child’s capacity for social adjustment in a 
controlled environment and thus speed up 
our case work treatment. Another lesson 
we have learned is that placement at this 
camp for at least a month’s time is essential 
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(and, in special instances, a two months’ 
period is desirable) in spite of the fact that 
this may cut down the number of children 
we can send. It seems preferable to send 
fewer children, and give them sufficient time 
really to integrate within themselves this 
social way of living, than merely to expose 
a great many. The camp agrees with us on 
this and has asked us to place children there 
for a month or more. 

Charlie, a slim, likable, withdrawn youngster 
with large brown eyes and a very solemn face, was 
10 when we first sent him to camp. He had a 
great many worries—he worried because he was 
nervous, walked in his sleep, never could gain 
weight enough so that he could be taken out of the 
open-air class. He felt peculiar and ashamed— 
none of his friends were in the open-air class. 


The social history revealed that Charlie, at 6, 
had been brutally mistreated by his father. When 
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his father died, Charlie began to suffer from night 
terrors, walk in his sleep, threaten suicide. His 
mother, a highly neurotic, withdrawn woman, tried 
to cure him by some religious rites—tearing his 
shirt, and so on. Charlie’s brothers and sisters 
had also been affected by the unhappiness of the 
atmosphere—all were high strung and irritable. 

Psychiatric treatment arranged for Charlie in 
the winter of 1935 revealed that his difficulties 
were deep-seated and would require intensive treat- 
ment that was not available at that time. The 
psychiatrist felt that it would be beneficial for 
Charlie to be at camp for the entire summer, to 
remove him from the strained family relationships, 
to give him an awareness that people can be 
tolerant of one another’s peculiarities, and that 
men can have affection for children. Since then 
Charlie has been at this camp each summer for a 
month at a time. His symptoms of sleep-walking 
and suicidal threats have never appeared at camp, 
and after the first summer there he had gained 
sufficient weight to be transferred from the open- 
air class. Each summer, the first week at camp 
finds Charlie shy, withdrawn, and making an effort 
to overcome his fears but, by the end of the week, 
he has gained security and taken his place as one 
of the most popular boys. 

For almost two years his symptoms did not 
return even at home. This year, however, he is 
again sleep-walking—nervous tensions in the 
family have increased and the situation is so com- 
plex that case work with individual members of 
the family can be only partially effective. We used 
the fact that Charlie has never displayed these 
symptoms at camp as a basis for discussing with 
him and his mother his possible placement in the 
country for a year. Both are willing to accept this 
plan on the psychiatrist’s recommendation. Charlie 
says, “It is good for a child to be away for the 
whole summer so that he can be away from home 
as long as possible.” 


It is evident that the boy has benefited 
enormously, within the limitations of his 
personality, from his camp experience; if 
he were less emotionally disturbed, his gain 
would have been greater. His history at 
camp—excellent adjustment and disappear- 
ance of symptoms—has definitely aided the 
psychiatrist and case worker in diagnosis 
and treatment. Placement in the countrv 
seems advisable for the boy, for part of his 
difficulties center around his dependency on 
his mother and jealousy of his younger sis- 
ter; and his camp experience helps him in 
accepting this plan. 

Frankie, the only child of a widowed mother, 
was a frightened child when he first came to our 
attention. A charming, bright boy of 11, with a 
sound personality on the whole, he was considered 
a behavior problem at school because he resented: 
(and rightly) his mother’s restrictions. She had 
never allowed him out of sight, took him to and 
from school, would not let him play with the chil- 
dren on his block, and the teachers and his school 
chums characterized him as a “ sissy.” 


The case worker helped his mother understand 
herself and her relationship to him and she came 
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to the decision to change the boy’s school, give 
him some freedom, and allow him to grow up. 
The case worker then broached the subject of his 
going to camp for a month. The mother was 
startled—the boy had never been away from her— 
but after some discussion she was willing to visit 
the camp office with Frankie and talk with the 
director. She had said several times that her son 
lacked contact with men whom he and she could 
admire, and we used this to persuade her that camp 
would be desirable. Both Frankie and his mother 
were enthusiastic about the director and the model 
of the camp units, and Frankie asked the director 
to reserve a place for him. 

Then, a week before camp opened, Frankie 
became uneasy and asked his mother to tell us he 
could not go. He cried and cried, said he was 
sorry to disappoint the director and break his 
promise—but he couldn’t go. The case worker 
emphasized how much the director wanted him at 
camp and how disappointed at not having him 
there, and his mother, who really wanted him to 
go, insisted on the plan. Frankie was really eager 
to be free of his mother’s over-solicitude but was 
fearful of the “unknown” men counselors; once 
in camp, he saw how ungrounded his fears were. 

Camp built into Frankie’s life some relationships 
and experiences that it would have been hard for 
him to obtain elsewhere. This camp has a pro- 
gram of winter activities and Frankie has eagerly 
attended all the camp’s theater parties, reunions, 
and so on, as well as a November weekend at 
camp. His mother is much pleased that such a fine 
young man as Frankie’s counselor sees him fre- 
quently during the winter. 


Without the case worker’s positive rela- 
tionship with Frankie’s mother, Frankie 
would never have reached the camp, with its 
constructive group experiences. On the 
other hand, Frankie’s counselor can make a 
contact for him with a settlement club and 
thus ensure his group activities during the 
winter. The counselor, a symbol of all the 
pleasurable experiences at camp, can make 
a connecting link between camp experience 
and settlement activity, that will help him 
transfer his interest as the case worker never 
could be sure of doing. 

It is our hope that, in the future, this 
camp may experiment in several ways: with 
having both men and women counselors at 
both boys’ and girls’ camps, with a mixed 
group of boy and girl campers of adolescent 
age, with behavior problem children under 
the joint supervision of a counselor and a 
case worker, with a camp for young parents 
and their preschool children. At the same 
time, the family case work staff, we hope, 
will work with the camp—giving it the bene- 
fit of their record material, their experience 
with individuals, and their willingness to 
experiment toward a common end—the re- 
creation and reorientation of an individual. 
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Some Impressions of Social Work in London 
Gwendolyn V. Shand 


FEW months of volunteer social work 

in London leave one with a wealth of 
experiences and many points for comparison 
with social work in North America. Some 
of the differences are only minor and are 
easily accepted; others are more arresting 
and the source of almost daily surprise. 


THE progress in model housing strikes a 
social worker most forcibly upon landing 
in Great Britain. Although one reads much 
about slum clearance and new housing 
in England, the reality is a surprise. One 
cannot proceed many miles from any port 
without observing the evidence of extensive 
building—rows of detached or double houses 
of stucco, streets of so-called bungalows 
(square brick houses of one story), “ hous- 
ing estates” consisting of blocks of model 
dwellings, or whole squares of city flats. In 
spite of many hours’ wandering through the 
various famous London slum areas, it was 
impossible to find any section as deplorable 
as some of the worst in our North American 
cities. This may not have been true as re- 
cently as ten years ago, and conditions in 
other English cities where slum clearance 
has lagged are much worse than those of 
present-day London. 

The comprehensive building program and 
the antecedent slum clearance have not only 
changed the meaner areas but the whole face 
of London. The newness and the modern- 
istic style of the flats are unexpected in the 
poorest districts of the city—with their 
courtyards, flower borders, window boxes, 
and their large, modern, casement windows. 
The arrangement of the buildings and the 
addition of courts let light and air into the 
ancient London slums and transform whole 
sections. Almost all the flats are built 
around courtyards or with one side open to 
the street; some have surrounding grass 
plots; practically all have flower beds of 
some description. Those that have a sep- 
arate balcony for each family are regarded 
by housing authorities as the best type. All 
the new flats have modern bathrooms, but 
the builders have decided that hot water can- 
not be included for the amount of rent that 
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is charged and this cancels many of the bene- 
fits to be derived from modern bathrooms. 

In these same sections one sees rows of 
small, two-story dwellings being razed, or 
whole streets awaiting demolition, the houses 
all vacant and windows and doors boarded 
up. It is not a simple matter to find any 
very large and depressing slum area in Lon- 
don, although bad streets here and there are 
to be seen. The frequent “squares” with 
their grass, flowers, and old trees, and the 
occasional large parks are a real delight to a 
social worker from America. In places, old 
churchyards have been utilized for little 
parks, the ancient headstones placed in rows 
against the encircling stone walls. Few of 
the new tenements have provided enough 
play space for all the children dwelling in 
their numerous flats, but the many squares 
and open spaces help make up for this 
deficiency. 

Gardens in the slums are another phase of 
city life unfamiliar to us. In some of the 
poorest sections rows of little plots are to be 
seen behind or in front of even dilapidated 
houses. This love for a bit of land has pre- 
vented the model flats from being as suc- 
cessful as their advocates had hoped, for 
many tenants who have been moved from 
old and insanitary houses to the new apart- 
ments are unhappy without their little gar- 
dens. Here they had labored in spring and 
summer after the day’s work was done; 
without their hobby they feel lost. 

In spite of the fact that many Londoners 
do not like the new flats, there is always a 
waiting list. Rents are cheaper than those 
of similar places in large American cities. 
They are collected weekly, and $5.05 to 
$6.00 a week (or about $26 a month) is the 
average rent for a four-room apartment. 
Many cannot afford this unless two or more 
in the family are working. 

Some of these “ housing estates ” in Lon- 
don are almost villages in themselves—they 
include numerous flats or apartments, shops, 
and separate dwellings or rows of connected 
dwellings as well. This has led to a rapidly 
increasing demand for “ estate managers,” 
trained women to supervise the tenants and 
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collect the rents; and for several years in 
London regular courses have been offered, 
with diplomas, to train these “ estate mana- 
gers.” An “estate” office is entirely dif- 
ferent from the ordinary landlord’s head- 
quarters: people are received in the outer 
room in a way that recalls the reception of 
clients at a good “intake” desk; rather 
comprehensive records are kept concerning 
the health, employment, and _ vocational 
training of the members of the families ; and 
the manager and her assistants know many 
of the tenants very well. 

In order to be acceptable as a tenant in a 
model dwelling, a family has to conform to 
a certain standard of cleanliness, care in the 
use of facilities, responsibility for payment of 
debts, and general respectability. Frequently 
a family of poor living habits who would be 
unacceptable as tenants for one of the model 
flats may rent one of the older houses be- 
longing to a big “estate” and gradually, 
through the efforts of the estate manager or 
perhaps of some other social worker, may 
improve to such an extent that it can be 
accepted for a model apartment. The estate 
managers work in close co-operation with 
all social agencies, serve on various commit- 
tees, and are regarded as a factor in social 
work. 

The age of a city such as London lends 
characteristic aspects to its various areas, 
and it requires some effort to understand a 
particular district and its people. Until 
very recently many families lived in one sec- 
tion, even on one street, for several genera- 
tions ; but with slum clearance and the drift 
from the “ depressed ” areas of South Wales 
and the North of England into London, this 
immobility has been somewhat lost. The 
indigenous nature of much of London’s 
population requires some readjustment of 
the social worker accustomed to immigrant 
and shifting populations in American cities. 


THE extent of the resources open to the 
London social worker is the cause of endless 
amazement. Some society or some commit- 
tee seems to exist for almost every human 
need and new groups spring into life as soon 
as a new crisis arises. For instance, during 
1937 Spanish refugees drifted into London, 
and the appropriate body for dealing with 
their financial situation was soon function- 
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ing. All the noted regiments have regi- 
mental funds for former soldier comrades, 
Countless societies can be approached for 
convalescent care, country holidays, glasses, 
or dentures. It requires years of experience 
to know all these resources, so that con- 
tinuity of tenure of the district secretaries or 
similar executives is most important in 
conserving the value of their community 
contacts. 

The complexity of relief-giving units in 
London leads to a lessened flexibility in 
its administration as a part of treatment. 
One envies the English social worker her 
wealth of resources, but wonders whether 
the same amount of money might not be ad- 
ministered more advantageously with fewer 
groups as disbursers. The other side of 
this—the feeling of personal responsibility 
for those handicapped by various disadvan- 
tages—will be presented later when I attempt 
to describe committees and volunteers. 

Convalescent care and vacations for school 
children are developed far beyond such 
services in the United States. It is usually 
possible to find the convalescent home most 
suitable for the individual patient—the kind 
of care, the geographical situation, and the 
distance from the patient’s family can all be 
taken into consideration. If one home is 
full, there are many others. This service 
and the National Health Insurance have 
robbed illness of some of its terrors in Eng- 
land. The relative ease with which children 
can be placed when the mother in the home 
is ill is also a boon to social or medical 
workers in London. 

Vacations for school children are an im- 
portant feature of London social work— 
thousands are sent to the country or to the 
sea each year. Practically every child whose 
name is handed in two weeks before school 
closes is assured of two weeks or more in 
the country. Some go to camps; others are 
boarded with private families in villages, a 
number being sent to each community. If 
possible, children are placed in groups so 
that they will not feel too strange-and be- 
come homesick. Similar vacations can be 
arranged for adults when treatment plans 
make them seem desirable. 

Many other resources are excellent, but 
no better than those in American cities. An 
exception might be made of the nursery 
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schools, which are more numerous than in 
North America. Children suffering under 
various disadvantages—crowded home con- 
ditions, working mothers, or with various 
behavior problems—can be sent in appre- 
ciable numbers to these schools. The pupils 
are surprisingly healthy and well-adjusted ; 
their spontaneity and individuality are 
marked. The nursery school movement is a 
growing one in Great Britain and has de- 
veloped a great deal of enthusiasm and 
interest. 


THE fact that the whole series of public 
social services has been in operation for 
years gives an unfamiliar background to 
social work. The responsibilities and func- 
tions of the public agencies are so well 
known that their use is practically automatic. 

The British workman has had the benefits 
of the social insurances for so long that his 
attitude toward them is quite matter-of-fact ; 
he accepts them as a necessary part of his 
social scheme, on a par with free education. 
In some ways this has colored his attitude 
toward private social agencies (they are 
called “ voluntary” in England). He gives 
most information as a matter of course— 
income, debts, in fact any face-sheet infor- 
mation—and this ensures an easy approach 
for the social worker. 

The workman accepts without question 
deductions from his wages for the various 
insurances; there is apparently no resent- 
ment because this lowers his income. What- 
ever their ideas about contributory insurance 
may have been in the early days, the ma- 
jority of working men seem to accept it 
wholly now. Certainly the public social 
services form an important part of the 
framework of their life. It is known that 
many refused chances to emigrate shortly 
after the War because they feared to go to 
countries where the public social services 
were not so extensive. 

The National Health Insurance with its 
panel doctors makes much of the provision 
for medical care very simple and even 
specialized treatment may be covered by the 
grants. Hospital or sick benefit societies 
are also more numerous than they are here. 

The Unemployment Assistance Boards 
supply the needs of those whose unemploy- 
ment insurance runs out before they secure 
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further work. As soon as the Unemploy- 
ment Benefit (insurance) ceases, the work- 
man is transferred automatically to the Un- 
employment Assistance Board. The Labour 
Exchange works closely with the two other 
services, 

In visiting the local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Assistance Board, one feels on 
familiar ground, the physical surroundings 
and methods of approach seem much like 
those of public assistance offices in America. 
However, the English system allows a good 
deal of latitude. There are “ relief sched- 
ules,” but on the whole the range for the 
incidental or “discretionary” expenses 
seems to be wider. The supervisor in the 
English system can apparently use a good 
deal of flexibility in allowing extra amounts 
in unusual situations and a great deal de- 
pends upon his experience, initiative, and 
judgment. In the local administration, 
methods differ according to the staff: some 
show an appreciation of individual differ- 
ences in the unemployed as unexpected as it 
is encouraging. In the area administration, 
interviews with some of the supervisors left 
an even more pleasing impression—a reali- 
zation of the importance of individuality and 
of the fact that unemployment was only one 
phase of the problems of any family. In 
several offices emphasis was placed on the 
causes back of a man’s unemployment. 
Training for new work is given to clients in 
some cases. The need for co-operation with 
other social agencies is accepted in the head 
offices and, although this point of view may 
not extend to every investigating clerk, yet 
it is important that the supervisory staff 
realize that the mere giving of relief is not 
enough—that their efforts are most produc- 
tive when combined with those of other 
social workers. 

The formation of Advisory Committees of 
local people in each community seems to be 
another step away from strict bureaucracy. 
These are a fairly new undertaking, but 
already the supervisory staff feels that they 
supply an essential need. Any questions 
pertaining to the functions of the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board can be brought 
before them. 

On the whole, one feels the great possibili- 
ties for co-operation between the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board and other social 
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agencies. That growth will be slow, but the 
germs for combined action are there. 


THE last point which impresses a trans- 
atlantic social worker with a sense of differ- 
ence is the use of district committees and of 
volunteers. In the May, 1937, issue of THE 
Famity, the London School Care Commit- 
tees were described in detail; other commit- 
tees are equally valuable and some are older. 
In family and children’s agencies, commit- 
tees fill a very important role. The com- 
mittees were organized at the same time as 
the agencies and, because many members 
serve for years, there has been an unusual 
continuity of policies and of methods. Even 
the new people added from time to time 
gradually absorb the traditions and knowl- 
edge of the committee as a whole. 

Each committee of a family agency is 
composed of both professional and lay mem- 
bers. Usually allied agencies, the local hos- 
pital social service departments, settlements, 
churches, and any big “ housing estates ” in 
the neighborhood are represented on the 
committee ; sometimes a worker from one of 
the public social services ; usually a volunteer 
from the London School Care Committee. 
The remainder of the membership, and per- 
haps the most important part, are lay people 
either living in the community or in some 
way connected with it. Professional workers 
may change; the lay members form the con- 
tinuing nucleus. In this way a volunteer 
gradually adds to his initial interest a real 
knowledge of methods and policies of his 
own and other agencies, and a first-hand 
acquaintance with the ways of life and the 
problems of the less fortunate members of 
society. A certain proportion of the volun- 
teers give a stipulated amount of time each 
week or each month to visiting or some 
other type of service. 

The whole structure of private social work 
is built up around these committees. In 
organizations such as the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society and the children’s societies, the 
district committee meets weekly. Each case 
is reviewed before the committee and in 
many instances suggestions for treatment 
come from committee members. No impor- 
tant step is taken without their acquiescence 
and approval; only emergency care can be 
given before the situation has been reviewed 
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by them; and no case can be closed without 
the committee’s sanction. 

The service of the lay member of a district 
committee is twofold. The original com- 
mittee organization sprang from a sense of 
community responsibility—greater than we 
possess in America—and it is a feeling con- 
sciously fostered in England from early 
childhood. With the giving of service and 
with increasing knowledge, this sensitivity 
to the needs of others is developed even 
more. It is taken as a matter of course that 
one should be a volunteer worker in some 
form of social service. In traveling about 
England, one finds complete strangers talk- 
ing in a matter-of-fact, casual way about 
their volunteer connection with some social 
agency ; it is as much a part of their lives as 
any of their other activities. A woman who 
lives miles out of London may spend a day 
or a half-day in one of its worst areas as a 
volunteer school care committee member or 
as a friendly visitor for the Charity Organi- 
sation Society, or may give two to four hours 
weekly on a district case committee. 

These committees are perhaps one of the 
greatest strengths of English social work. 
Through this sharing of knowledge and ex- 
perience between the trained worker and the 
volunteer the community gains not only 
more accurate information but also an in- 
creased understanding and sympathy for 
people whose ways of life would normally 
be unknown to the more favored members 
of society. 

The trained worker finds it easier to dis- 
cuss her work and the problems which are 
its cause and its constant accompaniment 
with lay persons in England than in any 
other country. If their acquaintances are 
not themselves volunteers, they have rela- 
tives or friends who are and they have some 
familiarity with social problems. 

The English type of case committee could 
not be transplanted in its entirety to the 
United States, nor can the use of volunteers 
ever be so widespread; the more intensive 
nature of the case work in American family 
and children’s agencies limits their use of 
the untrained worker. On the other hand, 
at least two lessons can be learned from the 
English methods. First, we should begin 
earlier with the future volunteer—give him 
in adolescence a sense of responsibility 
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toward those less fortunate, as well as a 
greater knowledge of the conditions under 
which they live. This feeling of responsi- 
bility cannot be acquired in any short period. 
Second, the information given to the volun- 
teer and the duties required of him might be 
improved upon. Not always, but still too 
often, we have issued especially prepared 
and simplified accounts of our work, even 
for our committees. The English volunteer 
is treated more as a person of mature intelli- 
gence and as a real partner in the “art of 
helping people out of trouble.” More is ex- 
pected of the British volunteer and, like 
most people, he responds to this confidence 
in his abilities. One does not minimize the 
contribution of the committee member to 
social work in North America: for that con- 
tribution has been incalculable. But in Eng- 
land volunteers are so much more numerous 


as to bar comparison, they come from a 
larger segment of the population, and their 
services are used to a greater extent in the 
actual work of the societies. There is no 
doubt that some of the advanced social legis- 
lation in England has been due to the influ- 
ence of people who have served as members 
of case committees or similar groups. 


THESE few points are a short summary of 
some of the outstanding differences that im- 
press a social worker from North America. 
Nothing can be carried over wholesale from 
one side of the Atlantic to the other; 
America has a great deal to offer England 
concerning methods of social work, but at 
the same time we can learn much from the 
older nation. Adaptations of method or 
even of the philosophy of social work can be 
made with advantage to both countries. 


A Co-operative Relationship with a Labor Union 
Louis Altshuler 


T is a little over a year since the historic 
sit-down strikes took place in the City of 

Detroit, and sufficient time has elapsed to 
permit some evaluation of our experiences 
during this period. The relationship estab- 
lished at that time between the Department 
of Public Welfare of Detroit and the United 
Automobile Workers of America, we feel, 
has especial interest for social workers both 
because it was a way of enlisting the partici- 
pation of the unions in coping with an emer- 
gency relief situation arising from strikes, 
and because it indicated for the agency one 
way in which a large load might be efficiently 
handled during a period of temporary 
unemployment. 

The strike wave extended from about 
November, 1936, through April, 1937, 
though few companies were affected for the 
entire period. About 100,000 persons in the 
large plants were directly involved and about 
50,000 more in the smaller supply shops, in- 
directly; nearly 100 concerns suspended 
operations in the Detroit metropolitan area— 
the larger ones from four to six weeks. The 
strikes varied in length from one day to sev- 
eral mon ‘'s; the number of persons involved 
ranged from 40 (in a small shop) to over 
60,000 (in one of the largest plants). With 
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such large numbers of persons involved, the 
need for relief became acute and the problem 
of relief procedures exceedingly difficult. 


THE Department of Public Welfare fur- 
nishes about 98 per cent of all material relief 
in Detroit. Before the strike period, the 
intake procedure of this agency was as fol- 
lows: The intake worker secured a brief pic- 
ture of the applicant’s situation, took regis- 
tration material, and gave him an application 
blank. The applicant was instructed to 
register at the National Re-employment 
Service and the Social Security Board, to 
fill out the application blank, and return. 
On his second visit, the extent of his need 
was determined and emergency relief could 
be given upon the approval of the intake 
supervisor. A home call was made by an 
intake investigator within twenty-four hours, 
if possible. After the home call, the face 
sheet was made out, specific needs were de- 
termined, and a plan made, and the case was 
submitted to a case reader for approval of 
the material gathered. The case was then 
forwarded to the intake supervisor, for 
official approval or disapproval. If the case 
was accepted, it was assigned to a worker 
carrying a load; if verifying material was 
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incomplete, it was opened on “interim re- 
lief ” for a month and assigned to the intake 
investigator for completion of the material. 

With the development of the strike situ- 
ation, it became apparent that this pro- 
cedure—the responsibility for opening cases 
shared by interviewer, investigator, case 
reader, and intake supervisor—was too 
time-consuming and demanded more workers 
than were available in the Department. 
Temporary changes to speed up the process 
were therefore instituted on January 25, 
1937: A case was opened without a home 
call if the applicant had been known to the 
agency since January 1, 1936, had not pre- 
viously misrepresented resources, had no 
discernible resources at the time of applica- 
tion, and if the necessary material on eligi- 
bility had already been verified and re- 
corded. A new application could also be 
opened without a home call, if all verifica- 
tions were complete and there was no doubt 
of need. A special worker in each district 
was assigned to handle this apparently un- 
limited “ industrial load.” The whole em- 
phasis in investigation was toward determin- 
ing when the men were to return to work, 
either through information received from 
the personnel offices of their companies or 
through seeing the men when they came for 
their relief. 


ALTHOUGH these changes in procedure 
helped, they were not sufficiently drastic to 
increase the speed of intake to absorb the 
sudden load; applicants still had long waits 
in crowded district offices and many be- 
came disgruntled and complaining. Those 
who were applying for the first time could 
not understand why they had to go through 
so much red tape to get temporary relief; a 
few became suspicious and thought they 
sensed a “plot” to give them the “run 
around” and deny them relief altogether. 
Before long, some applicants became bel- 
ligerent and demanding and the district 
offices found it increasingly difficult to 
handle the situation. 

Applicants who were union members took 
their grievances to their union locals, and 
the locals hastily formed Welfare Commit- 
tees to lay the complaints of their member- 
ship before the Superintendent of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare. 

It is important to remember that the union 
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locals had strike funds but no relief funds as 
such. Part of the strike funds went to estab- 
lish a kitchen and emergency service for the 
strikers who were sitting in the plants or 
were on patrol duty. Occasionally orders 
for food were issued through these kitchens 
for the families of the men who were in the 
plants. In some emergency situations rent 
was furnished to forestall eviction and, in 
some instances, coal was supplied. One 
local, with a membership of about 11,000, 
spent approximately $10,000 for food and 
supplies in five weeks ; another, with a mem- 
bership of 4,000, spent about $6,000 in six 
weeks. Their lack of resources obviously 
made it impossible for the unions to give 
continuous relief to their members, even if 
they had felt it good policy—which they did 
not. 

In its approach to the urgent problem of 
relief for its membership, the union followed 
a pattern similar to the one it used in ap- 
proaching the problems of industrial rela- 
tions. The conditions justified the com- 
plaints—“ red tape,” delay in getting relief, 
and long waits in the district office. The 
union requested that it be given a share in 
the problem of expediting relief, not on an 
individual basis but by having its representa- 
tives—the Welfare Committees of its locals— 
act for its entire membership. It requested 
that some basis of co-operative relationship 
be established between the United Automo- 
bile Workers of America and the Detroit 
Department of Public Welfare. Since such 
an arrangement was without precedent, the 
whole approach was on an experimental 
basis. 

First, it was necessary to define the poli- 
cies and interpret the functions of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare to the repre- 
sentatives—the Welfare Committees—of the 
union. This was a revealing experience: 
most of the Committee members were shop 
workers who had had practically no experi- 
ence in dealing with a problem of relief; the 
functions of the Department had to be inter- 
preted in terms they could understand and 
which they, in turn, could use in talking to 
their own members. The Committees were 
at first very belligerent and demanding, re- 
flecting the grievances of their union mem- 
bers ; their behavior had to be recognized as 
symptomatic and so dealt with. 
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Second was the problem of defining the 
degree to which the union could participate 
in arrangements for granting relief. The 
policy adopted by the City of Detroit Public 
Welfare Commission—that applicants were 
to be considered only on the basis of indi- 
vidual needs—had to be maintained, so it 
was agreed that the union Welfare Commit- 
tees would act solely in a referral capacity. 
The procedure worked out in conference 
between the Welfare Committees and the 
Superintendent of the agency was as follows: 

When a member of the union found him- 
self in need of assistance, he got in touch 
with the Welfare Committee of his local and 
was interviewed at the local’s headquarters. 
An Information Sheet (a form worked out 
by the Welfare Committees and the Super- 
intendent of the agency together, shorter 
than the one used in the districts) with data 
pertinent to the establishment of need, was 
filled out. If the applicant seemed in need 
of assistance, his situation was investigated 
by the Welfare Committee, a home call made, 
and he was then advised to report to the 
chairman of the Welfare Committee on the 
following day. The union investigator noted 
on the Information Sheet that a home call 
had been made and that certain facts had 
been verified, signed it, and turned it over 
to the Local Committee chairman for his 
signature. When the applicant reported the 
next day, his Information Sheet was given 
to him in a sealed envelope and he was told 
to take it to a district office and make appli- 
cation there. He was also given a form 
(furnished by the Department) that stated 
what verifying material should be on hand 
at time of application. 

The chairman of one of these Welfare 
Committees described the procedure (all the 
Committees of the various union locals used 
the same methods of investigation) as 
follows: 

We used our own judgment pretty much in our 
investigations. Our members would come into the 
office to make out their applications and we'd send 
someone out to their homes to look things over. 
We'd make some inquiries about them sometimes 
from their shop stewards, their neighbors, or the 
man they worked alongside of in the shop. If 
there was any doubt, I’d go out myself and look 
the situation over and talk to the family. They 
were all pretty straight with us and as union 
brothers we'd find out a lot more about them than 
the Public Welfare Department investigators could. 


They knew we were interested in them and they 
had confidence in us. 
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In our local, for instance, over 1,500 of our 
members applied and we recommended about 1,000 
for relief. We told a lot of them to try to get 
along without help, and sometimes we'd give coal 
or fuel oil when we thought it was needed. 

Third, the arrangement had to be inter- 
preted to the intake workers and supervisory 
staff in the district offices of the Department 
of Public Welfare. It was understood that 
the applicant who came with an Information 
Sheet was not to receive any special serv- 
ice—his application was to be acted upon on 
the basis of individual need just as was that 
of any other applicant. Decision as to his 
eligibility for assistance was to be deter- 
mined by the intake interviewer and, if he 
appeared to be in need of relief, he was given 
the regular application form to fill out. The 
Information Sheet, however, was used in the 
same way as was a referral by another 
agency: if the intake interviewer was satis- 
fied that.the applicant’s need had been estab- 
lished and if he had brought in all the neces- 
sary verifying material, the case was opened 
without a home call and relief was issued on 
a one-week interim basis. Registration with 
the National Re-employment Service was 
not required during this emergency period. 

To establish the authenticity of the signa- 
tures of Welfare Committee chairmen on the 
Information Sheets, the districts were sup- 
plied with photostatic copies of their signa- 
tures. In addition, the union headquarters 
kept a card file of all union members apply- 
ing for relief, with notations indicating 
whether relief had been recommended and 
other pertinent information, and _ intake 
supervisors could telephone the union locals 
for any additional information needed. 


IN practice, this co-operative arrangement 
worked out well. The Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare was able to meet the needs of 
applicants quickly and economically during 
the emergency. The preliminary investiga- 
tions made by the Welfare Committees of 
the locals were found unusually reliable and 
their estimates as to the need for immediate 
relief were generally accurate. By accepting 
the referrals as guides for determining need, 
by doing away with home calls by an investi- 
gator from the Department, and by eliminat- 
ing the procedure of the case reader, the 
Department was able to open cases “across 
the table ” and to speed up the intake process 
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considerably. By weeding out many who 
otherwise might have applied to the agency 
for assistance, the local union Welfare Com- 
mittees effected a real economy in the time 
and effort of the Department. On the other 
hand, the co-operative arrangement gave the 
union an opportunity to serve both the com- 
munity and its own membership. 

That the value of this co-operation was 
not transitory has become increasingly clear. 
Despite some turnover in the personnel of 
the union’s Welfare Committees, during lay- 
off periods after the strike the Welfare Com- 
mittees have referred large numbers of their 
members with even greater efficiency because 
they have a clearer understanding of the 
Department requirements. And the district 
offices, likewise because of their experience 
during the strikes, have felt that they could 
accept the investigations and recommenda- 
tions of the Welfare Committees as those of 
a reliable referral source. The meetings of 
the Welfare Committees and Department 
Staff to confer on common problems were, of 
course, essential to this feeling of under- 
standing. As the chairman of one of the 
Welfare Committees, representing a local of 
about 11,000, expressed it: 

Our members feel that the Department of Public 
Welfare has “freighted” a long time for the 


manufacturer; it has taken care of him in all 
his layoffs, so why shouldn’t it take care of us? 
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The manufacturer doesn’t care what happens to 
us, he just lays us off and thinks nothing of it. 
So far as he’s concerned, we could starve, get 
thrown out of our houses, see our kids get sick 
and maybe die because we couldn’t afford doctors. 
Whose fault is it that we have to go to the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare? Do you know that in 
my shop wages were as low as 45 to 72 cents an 
hour before the strikes? Even those who worked 
steady fell behind if there was any sickness or 
trouble in the family. A fellow was so much in 
debt all the time he didn’t have a chance to breathe, 
He had to go to the Public Welfare, where else 
could he go? Then maybe he’d get called back to 
work again for a little while and get laid off again 
and he’d have to go right back to the agency. 
When our union members began to complain 
about conditions at the district offices, we went to 
see the Superintendent of the agency. We told him 
what we wanted and he told us what he could give 
us. All we asked for was a fifty-fifty break, and 
I must say that the majority of the Public Wel- 
fare heads were very fair. We asked to go ahead 
and take care of our members’ investigation at our 
own expense. The Superintendent explained the 
requirements and we worked out an Information 
Sheet together. Of course, it wasn’t as smooth as 
it sounds: in the beginning there was a lot of mis- 
understanding and mistrust on both sides. Our 
boys sometimes got hot under the collar about some 
things—probably because they couldn’t understand 
why some things had to be done in a certain way. 
It needed a lot of explaining and understanding. 


Finally, the arrangement gave the union 
an opportunity to study at first hand both 
the needs and problems of its membership 
and the methods used by social agencies in 
meeting these needs and in dealing with 
these problems. 


Editorial Notes 


Rehousing from the Family’s 
Point of View 


HE concern of family agencies with 

housing conditions was an inevitable and 
early outcome of their interest in all that 
affects the lives of families and individuals. 
The studies made forty years ago by 
the New York Charity Organization Society 
stress the cost in human terms of over- 
crowded, unsanitary, and otherwise undesir- 
able living quarters. This agency’s emphasis 
has continued through the years, with an 
increasing recognition of the intangible fac- 
tors that make for good homes as well as the 
more easily evaluated factors—light, air, 
sanitation, and so on—that determine stand- 
ards of housing. The study made by the 


Philadelphia Family Society * considered the 
part the house played in the life of the 
family, the influence of the neighborhood in 
giving a feeling of security, the difference to 
the individual family between “ rooms ” and 
a “house,” the various types of dwellings 
that seemed to contribute to self-respect and 
family stability. “ Throughout the study the 
home is found to be a symbol. It represents 
the family’s idea of itself, its standards, and 
its social status.” * 
Similar considerations are suggested by 
Miss Shand’s comments on new housing de- 
velopments in England*. Mrs. André 


* Houses and the People Who Live in Them. 
Family Welfare Association of America, 1936, 25¢. 

* “Some Impressions of Social Work in London,” 
page 117 of this issue. 
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Maximov, in a discussion of rehousing proj- 
ects in New York City, expresses deep 
concern over what will happen to family life 
as a result of rehousing those tenants dispos- 
sessed because of demolition of former 
dwellings : 


New York City is more or less of a top-soil 
growth as far as permitting the roots of family life 
to grow down very deep is concerned ; and we want 
to conserve all those roots because they make for 
stabilization of family life and for citizenship. It 
seems most important to me, therefore, that in all 
cases where a family must leave its present home 
because of some action taken by the City, the City 
shall accept responsibility for providing this family 
with accommodations at least as good as those 
occupied previously, in the same neighborhood as 
the family has left, at a rental no greater than they 
were paying. Not enough attention has been given 
to the importance of allowing families to live in 
neighborhoods of their own choice. As we know 
through first-hand evidence, the social contacts that 
families have developed are important to preserve. 
Perhaps their friends and their relatives live close 
by; their children have made friends at school and 
at neighborhood centers, and the churches where 
these families are known and welcomed form an 
important part of their design for living. . . . No 
agency, public or private, has the right to compel 
such families to move from the district in which 
they have established themselves. . . . 

In a housing shortage the problem of rehousing 
families becomes difficult to solve. In planning for 
slum demolition and rehousing, it would seem wise 
to precede demolition by building in units, as has 
been done in England, so that as new buildings 
become available it is possible to move the families 
into them and then to demolish the slum buildings 
from which they came. Large areas should not be 
cleared for new housing unless new houses have 
been previously built to rehouse the displaced fami- 
lies on vacant or partially vacant sites in the same 
area. With careful planning, such a program need 
not prevent large-scale uses of an area. It would 
simply require that such developments be con- 
structed a part at a time. Such a course would 
have a stabilizing economic benefit also, for it 
would permit continuous employment of the 
workers engaged in the construction, and should 
result in lowered unit costs.% 


* Statement made by Mrs. André Maximov at a 
meeting of the Citizens Housing Council to present 
the report of the Committee on Rehousing of 
Tenants. (Mimeo.) Committee on Housing, New 
York Charity Organization Society, April 11, 1938. 
Mrs. Maximov is a volunteer who has been helping 
with the work of the Charity Organization Society 
Committee on Housing during the last three years. 
Previously she did volunteer case work in the 
Hudson-Clinton District. She is also a member of 
the Central Council of the Charity Organization 
Society, and of the Committee on Housing. 
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Mrs. Maximov urges that the responsi- 
bility for rehousing families should be in the 
hands of a Municipal Rehousing Bureau, 
staffed with trained Civil Service personnel. 
Such planned procedures would presumably 
contribute to a sense of self-direction in the 
family’s choice of the house that is to be 
their home—with a consequent increase in 
their self-respect. 


J. C. Pringle 


HE Reverend J. C. Pringle, Secretary 

of the London Charity Organisation So- 
ciety since 1925, died on April 12, 1938. 
Many social workers in this country who 
knew him personally and through his writ- 
ings will long remember his charm of per- 
sonality, his lively imagination, and his en- 
thusiastic yet critical interest in social work 
developments in the United States. Sir 
Charles Mallet, writing in the London 
Times, gives us a picture of Mr. Pringle’s 
varied interests and of those qualities that 
gave enduring influence to his personal and 
professional contacts: 


No man has done more in recent years in Lon- 
don than J. C. Pringle to help social workers to a 
better understanding of the difficult problems 
which poverty entails, by putting at their disposal 
his wide knowledge and experience, by inspiring 
them with his own kindly and courageous philos- 
ophy of life. The Charity Organisation Society 
has been very fortunate in securing for its leaders 
men who have combined a close intensive study of 
economic problems with a close personal knowledge 
of the lives of the poor. Pringle, following in the 
footsteps of Charles Loch, who divined his quali- 
ties and enlisted his assistance, was one of the 
latest in a memorable list. As worker, writer, 
preacher, parish priest for a time in East London, 
and secretary for years of the great society at 
Denison House, he came to exercise a wide influ- 
ence in almost all departments of charitable work. 
There were few social workers who were not glad 
of his counsel, few competent administrators who 
failed to realize what a master of his subject he 
was. His influence was not easy to resist, because 
he joined to exact and painstaking knowledge of 
family case work and social legislation a vigour of 
thought and expression not always found among 
statisticians. He brought to every question which 
he touched a freshness of humour and enthusiasm 
which compelled interest even when it challenged 
opinion. And his essential kindliness of nature, 
his deep-rooted and unselfish ardour to serve 
others, made him among those who knew him 
widely loved. 
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Correspondence 


To THE Epiror: 

I have read with interest your editorial on in- 
service training in the April issue of THe FAmI_y. 
The whole problem is so large a one, having so 
many facets for consideration, that I am grateful 
for the help you have given to my own thinking on 
the matter. I agree heartily with the “areas of 
responsibility ” you suggest in (3) and (4). There 
seems to be fairly general agreement on the impor- 
tance of planned opportunities for growth on the 
job, in relation to the day-by-day work. 

However, I seriously question the first area of 
responsibility which you indicate a social agency 
has toward staff members. I cannot believe that 
in 1938 there is justification for apprentice train- 
ing in social work. Neither can I believe that 
in-service training is synonymous with apprentice 
training. ‘imilarly, it appears to me to be futile 
to reiterate ‘hat in-service training is not a substi- 
tute for professional education, if at the same time 
we are advocating apprentice training wherein 
persons who have had no professional education 
will be taught “ philosophy, principles, methods, and 
skills.” I wonder if there is not serious confusion 
of the respective functions of agency and school 
of social work through the suggestion you make 
in your point regarding the first definite area of 
responsibility which an agency has for staff 
members ? 

Further, I cannot agree with the concept set 
forth in (2), “ those who have completed in-service 
training,” for to us, in-service training is never 
completed, but is a continuing process, dynamic in 


nature, developing with the day-by-day work of the 
agency. It is this fear of a notion of “comple- 
tion” that has been one of the factors in our belief 
that strengthening the supervisory process of the 
agency should form the heart of any program of 
staff development, since it, unlike courses or insti- 
tutes, is a continuing process giving no opportunity 
to anyone to believe he has the “last word” on 
any phase of the work. It seems important to 
focus attention upon beginning in-service training 
at the point of strengthening the administration of 
the agency, that is, through planned improvement 
in staff meetings, field reports, individual super- 
visory conferences, and the like, in order to pro 
mote growth on the job and also definitely to have 
that growth related to both the needs and the chal- 
lenge of the job. The planning and execution of a 
staff development program based upon such ele- 
ments is a much more difficult undertaking than 
planning classes, courses, or institutes. It has been 
our observation that, because of the greater skill 
required in such planning and because it has few, 
if any, spectacular aspects, there is a temptation on 
the part of agencies to make their beginning and 
to place their emphasis in a staff development pro- 
gram upon elements which may be good in them- 
selves but which are less basic than those men- 
tioned above which relate directly and funda- 
mentally to the agency’s administration. 
AGNES VAN DRIEL 


Chief, Division of Technical Training, 
Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


HE Puvustic AssisTaNce Worker, edited by 
Russell H. Kurtz: Although the title of this 
small book proclaims it a manual for the pub- 
lic assistance worker, it is much more than this. 
It should be obligatory reading for every citizen 
who has thought loosely or spoken carelessly about 
governmental relief and the recipients thereof. 
Every sentence is related to governmental relief, 
how our times have made it necessary on such a 
vast scale, and what it does to human personality 
to receive it. (Russell Sage Foundation, or THE 
Famity, $1.00.) 
HILD Care anpd TRAINING: Marion L. 
Faegre and John E. Anderson. 327 pp. (4th 
edition, revised), 1937. University of Min- 


nesota Press, or THe Famiury, $2.50 Trade 
Edition ($2.00 Text Edition). 


This book is a good illustration of the theory 
that important and profound ideas can be simply 
expressed. It is never involved, never wordy, 
never stoops to the vague generalizations or super- 
ficial dogma characteristic of so many books of 
this type. The clear thinking, wide experience, and 
scholarly background of the authors are evident 
on every page. o* 

Another admirable quality of the book is its 
selectivity. The references are few and well 
chosen, the illustrations apt, and the entire content 
nicely balanced. The authors have a happy way 
of summarizing in one sentence the results of 
extensive and crucial experiments. They manage 
to give the gist of present day thinking on a wide 
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range of complex problems. The book is authori- 
tative, comprehensive and yet concise, and its con- 
tribution has been demonstrated by its wide use 
since the first edition in 1928. 

The chapter on “Mental Growth” presents 
some of Gesell’s standards of normal development 
in a series of thumbnail sketches of the child 
which would be reassuring to many mothers. 
Normal expectancies are not familiar to most 
people, and this very unfamiliarity is the source of 
a great deal of needless worry. “If we know, for 
example, that the average baby does not walk 
alone until eighteen months we are not going to be 
concerned if our baby does not live up to the 
record of his uncle Arthur, who walked at eight 
months!” 

The chapter on “Constructive Discipline” is 
another good one, stressing as it does those 
methods of handling children which look toward 
independence in behavior, and listing concrete sug- 
gestions for essential parental attitudes, and helps 
toward the establishment of good responses. The 
one new chapter in this edition, “ Social Develop- 
ment,” is timely in view of increasing emphasis on 
the child’s social adjustment as the sine qua non 
of the adult’s total adjustment. 

The title of the chapter “ Emotional Habits” 
seems to the reviewer to be an unfortunate choice 
of words. The word “habit,” implying acquisition 
by repetition, can scarcely be a companion word 
for “emotional,” which recognizes the purposive- 
ness of behavior. 

This book is recommended to parents, educators, 
and students, to professional and other people hav- 
ing some contact with children, and to the friend 
of the family who would like to know what “ they 
say” about child psychology in 1938. 

Nina RIDENOUR 
New York State Committee on 
Mental Hygiene 


HE DeveLtopMENT OF MopeERN MéEDICINE: 

Richard H. Shryock. 442 pp., 1936. Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 
or Tue Famiy, $4.00. 

The purpose of the author, a professor of history 
at Duke University, is to portray the inter-rela- 
tionship between the growth of the science of medi- 
cine and coexisting philosophies, attitudes, other 
sciences, and cultural factors. The book shows, 
for example, how medicine’s development was 
affected by the mediaeval approach to methods of 
reasoning and approved ways of increasing knowl- 
edge before the experimental approach became 
popular, and the effects on medical progress of 
such attitudes as opposition to dissection of the 
dead and to vivisection, prejudices against the 
specialization of male physicians in obstetrics, 
fondness for quacks, cults, and so on. It shows 
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the important bearing of increased knowledge in 
other scientific fields—the changing theories of 
light, heat, magnetism, electricity; theories of evo- 
lution in the field of geology; inventions like 
microscopes and thermometers; and discoveries in 
bacteriology, chemistry, and psychology. 

The factors leading up to medicine’s interest in 
the public health movement and community prob- 
lems such as infant and maternal mortality, epi- 
demics, temperance, personal hygiene, and public 
sanitation, are described. Special emphasis is 
given to the part statistics have played in ruling 
out false claims and theories and in advancing 
medical knowledge. The increasing facilities for 
the interchange of ideas—physical transportation, 
journals, medical societies, standard-setting bodies, 
and the organization of hospitals and clinics—are 
shown as important influences. 

The book shows in a clear, scholarly manner the 
advances and retrogressions since 1600, by means 
of which medicine has attained its present exten- 
sive knowledge of disease and its prevention; also 
something of the realms yet to be explored. Its 
far from popular or easy style should not be per- 
mitted to discourage readers who are concerned 
with the advancement of social work to a profes- 
sional level that will be acknowledged and sym- 
pathetically regarded by the public. It affords an 
excellent and encouraging background for under- 
standing how cultural and other external influences 
can advance or hamper the development of any 
profession. 

IRENE GRANT 

Veterans Administration, 

Washington, D. C. 
HE Cost or ApeQuaTE MeEpIcat Care: Samuel 
Bradbury, M.D. 86 pp., 1937. University of 
Chicago Press or THe Famtiry, $1.00. 


Pustic Mepicat Services: Michael M. Davis. 
170 pp., 1937. University of Chicago Press or 
Tue Famiy, $1.50. 


SICKNESS AND INSURANCE: Harry Alvin Millis. 
166 pp., 1937. University of Chicago Press or 
Tre Fairy, $2.00. 


These volumes are three of the Medical Eco- 
nomic Series edited by Michael M. Davis and deal 
primarily with the economic aspects of medical 
care. They are concise in statement, well-docu- 
mented, compact and readable, and a storehouse of 
fact upon this important aspect of health and sick- 
ness. They are important also to the person who 
wishes to have information upon which to base a 
judgment concerning the extent to which the state 
should extend its medical services. 

The volume by Dr. Bradbury is a factual and 
statistical study of the financial aspects of medical 
care. While it reviews the material presented in 
The Fundamentals of Good Medical Care, by 
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Drs. Lee and Jones,! it goes further in digging into 
the costs of medical care. Social workers should 
read at least the concluding chapter, which sum- 
marizes the conclusions in a clear and lucid man- 
ner. He estimates that the average annual cost of 
adequate medical care for an average family 
would be about $310—not including drugs, dentis- 
try, medicines, or supplies. But he points out that 
this is beyond the reach of a large number of the 
people. 

The volume by Dr. Davis is a survey of tax- 
supported medical care in the United States. In a 
significant chapter on “ Backgrounds of Public 
Responsibility,” he traces the changing nature of 
public medical care for dependent persons. He 
states that it was not until recently that “the laws 
concerning poor relief, or, as they would now be 
called, ‘public welfare,’ provided explicitly for 
medical care and set up definite policies and organi- 
zation through which to furnish care.” He points 
out that medical care is now generally accepted 
“as an essential element in suitable support of the 
poor.” Of special significance are the two trends 
he discerns—the broadening of services in better 
organized urban areas and the systematic provision 
of medical care in homes in place of purely emer- 
gency care. 

There is an important chapter on “ Home Medi- 
cal Care,” in which he discusses the system in use 
in a number of cities and also the experience of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration in pro- 
viding a program of medical services for the un- 
employed and thcir families. He notes a historical 
trend in providing general medical care for in- 
digents, “an increasing emphasis upon the medical, 
as distinguished from the charitable aspect.” 

The volume by Professor Millis presents the 
most controversial material of the three books re- 
viewed. It is divided into three main sections: the 
Sickness Problem; Compulsory Health Insurance 
Abroad; the Compulsory Health Insurance Move- 
ment in the United States and a Suggested Plan. 

The first section is an excellent summary of 
various aspects of the problem of illness. He 
comes to the conclusion that, in spite of all pos- 
sible preventive work, accidents and sickness will 
continue to be a major social problem, next to 
unemployment in importance. Wage loss and 
medical care, he estimates, reach the stupendous 
sum of four and a half billion dollars a year un- 
evenly distributed among the population. 

The comprehensive discussion of compulsory 
health insurance in England and on the Continent 
is a forthright, scientific presentation, as devoid of 
bias as a surgeon’s scalpel. It should be required 
reading for everyone who has a desire to know 
just what those systems are. The author is not a 
propagandist. He describes the plans with their 


* University of Chicago Press, 1933. 
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advantages and disadvantages. He does come to 
the conclusion concerning the British system, how- 
ever, that the plan “ with all its defects and short- 
comings has earned its place.” He also quotes 
from the findings of the British Medical Associ- 
ation: “ Large numbers, indeed whole classes of 
persons are now receiving a real medical attention 
which they formerly did not receive at all. . . 
Illness is now coming under skilled observation 
and treatment at an earlier stage than was formerly 
the case. . . . There is now a more marked recog- 
nition than formerly of the collective responsibility 
of the profession to the community in respect to 
all matters of health.” 

So far as the United States is concerned, Pro- 
fessor Millis expresses the opinion that from the 
standpoint of need alone “the case for sickness 
benefits is perhaps stronger than it is for unemploy- 
ment benefits.” He believes, however, that any 
American plan should differ from European pat- 
terns. His book will give the necessary under- 
pinning to an understanding of this bitter contro- 
versial question of health insurance. 


Paut L, BENJAMIN 
Buffalo Council of Social Agencies 


HREE Centuries oF Poor Law ApMINISTRA- 
tion: A Study of Legislation in Rhode 
Island: Margaret Creech. 331 pp. 1936. 
University of Chicago Press, or THE Famiy, 


$3.00. 


Rhode Island, the most difficult state in the union 
in which to establish legal residence, is a truly 
fertile field for a comprehensive study of settle- 
ment laws. As one of the original Thirteen Col- 
onies, Rhode Island was among the first states to 
adopt and adapt the Elizabethan pauper law. The 
attendant changes, due to the shifting of the re- 
sponsibility for the poor and needy from township 
to state during the past 300 years, have provided 
extensive and authentic material on poor law 
legislation. 

As early as 1648 the colony appointed a “ Col- 
lector of the Pore.” By 1668, yearly elections 
show that the title of “ Overseer of the Pore” had 
been established. The first duty of the early over- 
seers was “to take care that Straingers be not 
Eniertained in the Towne but according to Order.” 
The colony, because of its poverty, was concerned 
not so much with relief as it was with avoidance 
of additional responsibility. Early statutes of the 
state indicate that every possible means was taken 
to avoid relief by the enactment of strict laws 
regarding newcomers into the colony. 

Institutional care for the poor and vagrant began 
with the first quarter of the Eighteenth Century. 
The first almshouse in the state was built in 1723. 
The first house of correction appeared in 1725; 
its inmates included “idle, vagrant, and mad per- 
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sons.” In 1735 the county workhouse, to which 
were committed those “idle, indigent persons, who 
might by their ill courses” become chargeable to 
the town for support, came into being. Power 
was given the workhouse overseer to bind out for 
a term of service, not exceeding four years, any 
person committed to the workhouse. 

In the middle of the Nineteenth Century steps 
were taken toward reform through the appoint- 
ment by the governor of Thomas R. Hazard as 
Commissioner, whose investigations and influence 
contributed materially toward uncovering the hor- 
rible conditions which existed. The great need for 
specialized care of certain groups of destitute and 
handicapped was recognized, but unfortunately 
little change was made in the poor law principle 
upon which the administration was based. Eliza- 
bethan “principles” of local responsibility and 
legal settlement still exist in Rhode Island. There 
is in the state today, after 300 years of use, “a 
poor law with general principles unchanged, ad- 
ministered by governmental units a few miles in 
area, with limited taxing power, and without pro- 
visions for skilled service or for uniformity in 
standards.” 

This is a valuable documentary study. As 
pointed out by Edith Abbott in the introduction, 
the findings are typical of conditions existing today 
in many of our forty-eight states. 


F. R. STILWELL 
Office of Education, U. S. Department 
of the Interior 


om Memsers’ MANuAL—For Board and 
Committee Members of Public Health Nurs- 
ing Services; prepared by The National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. 173 
pp., 1937. Second Edition, Macmillan Company, 
New York, or Tue Famity, $1.50. 


This little handbook is a complete revision of 
the earlier (1930) edition. Much new material has 
been added. Prepared by a committee of six lay 
people and one director of a public health nursing 
agency, it is primarily intended for board members 
but has good material for executives and staffs 
also. 

The first three chapters give a brief description 
of the public health nursing field and its organi- 
zation, and are followed by Organizing a New 
Service, Finances, the Board of Directors, Func- 
tion of Committees, Personnel Policies, Relation 
of Board to Professional Staff, and so on. 

It is interesting to contrast the present edition 
with the earlier one. A chapter has been added on 
What Is a Qualified Public Health Nurse?, with 
much more specific material than before. A high 
school education has become an essential rather 
than an ideal. There is a new chapter on the Pro- 
motion of Citizen Interest in Tax Supported Serv- 
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ices which outlines a plan for citizens’ advisory 
committees. An added chapter on Informing the 
Board Members suggests that this is the duty of 
the education committee. 

Most of the principles and suggestions are just 
as applicable to a family society as to a public 
health organization. 

MANFRED LILLIEFORS 


HE Marriep Woman: A Practical Guide to 
Happy Marriage: Gladys H. Groves and 
Dr. Robert A. Ross. 278 pp., 1936. Green- 

berg, N. Y., or THe Famuty, $2.50. 


This is the sort of book on marriage which 
makes one yearn for those which family case 
workers have so conspicuously failed to produce. 
Its major limitation lies not so much in the fact 
that the preface promises a “ pre-view of modern 
marriage” while the text concerns itself almost 
exclusively with the “biologic woman,” as in the 
fact that, in spite of more or less modern terms 
and a frankness about physical sex life, it is 
written from the viewpoint of the woman who is 
so socially and economically secure and so pro- 
tected that the problems in which married couples 
and their children find themselves agonizingly 
caught either do not exist or can be solved by 
an exercise of will power and the acquisition of a 
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satisfactory sex technic on the part of the wife. 
While she does have inhibitions, fixations, and 
worries, “she had better shake herself free from 
her childishly ingrowing affection.” There is no 
evidence of a real understanding in this “ healthy- 
minded” book of the unconscious and compulsive 
nature of many of the problems besetting the 
modern wife, of the economic factor with all its 
multitudinous ramifications, or notably of the 
modern conception of marriage as a mutually en- 
grossing, comprehensive partnership—which are 
the basis of such books as Helena Wright’s Sex 
Factor in Marriage and the Binkleys’ What’s 
Right with Marriage. 

Its positive contribution, aside from the medical 
chapters, lies mainly in its presentation of sex 
adjustment of the married woman as having defi- 
nite variations and stages of development. It may 
be useful to other relatively satisfactorily married 
women whose major problem lies in more knowl- 
edge chattily given on the subject of sex adjust- 
ment; but to the woman seeking help in really 
serious problems, in what Max Eastman calls the 
“institutionalized felicity” of “matrimony and 
other painful pleasures,” the danger is that her 
sense of frustration will be increased because the 
total responsibility is put back on her shoulders. 

Typical of this comfortable undertone of affirma- 
tion of the status quo which permeates the book 








is a sentence on page 273. Quite without con- 
scious humor the authors assure us that “ nothing 
gives younger people more pleasure than an 
orderly and sensible discourse on the part of some 
older individual.” This may explain why, in spite 
of its frankness, the book has a nostalgic flavor. 
Mary S. Bristey 
New York City 


HE American Woman: Ernest R. Groves, 
400 pp., 1937. Greenberg, N. Y., or Tue 
Famiy, $3.00. 


Women, their problems and struggles from 
pioneer days through the twentieth century, are the 
theme of this book. The author describes the 
background and development of women up until the 
Civil War by sections of the country as well as 
by period. After 1850 he presents a picture of 
American women as a whole, stressing areas— 
occupational, educational, and so on—that have 
influenced their growth. This concentration on the 
American woman per se seems too simple a pic- 
ture. One constantly wonders where the women 
of immigrant backgrounds are. What of the 
thousands of Negro women of the south? Fur- 
thermore Mr. Groves’s emphasis and interest is 
definitely on the woman of the city who is engaged 
in some form of activity outside her home. One 





3 recent studies of wide usefulness 





CHILD WELFARE CASE 
RECORDS 


Epitep By WILMA WALKER 


A unique collection of eighteen case records se- 
lected from the files of seven child welfare agencies 
in the Chicago area, concerned with the care of 
dependent children. The cases selected were 
chosen for the variety of problems presented. 


“ . . answers a real need of instructors of 
child welfare for effective teaching material 
. this book is the only one known to the 
reviewer which can be used with satisfac- 
tion.”—Catholic Charities Review. 


An effective textbook in child welfare courses— 
used at Universities of Chicago, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Notre Dame. A practical guide for the 
case worker. $3.00; postpaid, $3.15 





HANDBOOK ON SOCIAL CASE 
RECORDING 
By Marcaret CocHran BrisTo. 
Elizabeth G. Gardiner, University of Minnesota, says: 

“ The simplicity, directness and completeness 
of the book are the qualities which commend 
it to the busy worker on the job. The com- 
prehensiveness, clarity and .balance of the 
book are the qualities which make teachers 
recommend it to students.” 

Second edition, cloth, $1.50; postpaid, $1.60 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL SERVICE 
IN A CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 
By Ruta M. GartTLanD 
“. . . of interest to anyone doing psychiatric 
social work . . . for it deals with the fundamental 
concepts of case work treatment,”—American 

Journal of Psychiatry. 
Planographed, cloth, $1.25; postpaid, $1.35 


See these books and many other publications of The School of Social Service 
Administration of The University of Chicago at the National Conference 
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wishes he might have devoted more space to 
analyzing why many women continue to like 
domesticity and dependence. 

This book offers a composite picture of the de- 
yelopmental stages through which many American 
women have passed and provides excellent back- 
ground material. Probably the sections which 
present facts concerning woman’s industrial ad- 
vancement would be of the most practical use to 
case workers. 

RosEMARY REYNOLDS 
Field Secretary, Great Lakes Region, 
Family Welfare Association of America 


To Read or to Use 


Coping with Crime: This 1937 Yearbook of the 
National Probation Association gives a perspective 
of the ramified causes and programs for treatment 
of criminal behavior. ($1.25, paper bound, National 
Probation Association, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N. Y.) Community Co-operation for Social 
Welfare, the section on neighborhood and co-ordi- 
nating councils, has been reprinted and is available 
separately. (50¢, from the same address.) 


Let There Be Light calls attention to the 3,000 
miles of dark halls in New York City’s present 


tenements and recommends action by the Legis- 
lature to require a minimum of one foot-candle of 
light at all times. This is another of the effective 
reports (issued free) of the Tenement House Com- 
mittee, Charity Organization Society, 105 East 22d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Poster-charts on revenue from taxation, govern- 
ment debt, labor disputes, health, and so on are 
available at a small cost from the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 330 West 42d St., New York, N. Y. 
Write direct for lists and prices. 


Social Case Work: A Selected Bibliography. 
Over 150 references classified under the theory, 
technics, community aspects, and psychiatric con- 
cepts of case work. (20¢, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 130 E. 22d Street, New York, N. Y.) 


Public Assistance in a Wisconsin County during 
September, 1936, is a study which sought to deter- 
mine the characteristics of the relief load that re- 
mained after the various social security assistances 
had presumably reduced it to its lowest point. Its 
findings as to physical or mental infirmity (61 per 
cent of the family units contained a serious in- 
firmity) due to neglect and now permanently dis- 
abling, are especially noteworthy. (Mimeo., 25¢, 
Public Welfare Dept., State of Wisconsin, 315 S. 
Carroll St., Madison, Wisc.) 





New Light on Delinquency and Its Treatment 
By Wii.1AmM HEAty anp Aucusta F. BroNNER 


“ Again we are indebted to the authors of this book, for an outstanding contribution to the 
understanding and treatment of varying problems relative to delinquency. . . . 
and leaders in the field of delinquency have made a most significant contribution to this 
research.”—American Journal of Public Health. 


Two Books by John Dollard 


These pioneers 





Criteria for the Life 
History 


“This is a landmark in the study of person- 
ality and culture. . . . It is an honest work- 
ing tool, shaped to the mind of the socially 
inquiring. No one among the socially in- 
quiring can afford to be without it.”—The 
Nation. $2.50 








The Folklore of Capitalism 


By THuRMAN W. ARNOLD 
Social Work Book-of-the-Month—February, 1938 
“Tt might have been written to order for social workers—so close is its bearing on some of 
our problems and perplexities.”"—The Family. 
South Italian Folkways in Europe and America-— By Phyllis H. Williams - - $3.00 
A Handbook for Social Workers, Visiting Nurses, School Teachers, and Physicians. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Caste and Class in a 


Southern Town 


“Dr. Dollard’s book is remarkable for its 
methodological innovations and its effective- 
ness. . . . The book has much to teach 
every reader who is interested in the social 
sciences."—The New Republic. 

$3.50 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Best Seller 
THE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
WORKER 

Edited by Russe. H. Kurtz 


What public assistance is, and “ what it takes to 
do the job of making it effective.” Published Feb- 
ruary, 10,000 copies already in print. $1.00 


“ Mine of information” 
SOCIAL WORK AS A PROFESSION 


By EstHer Lucite Brown 


Full of information for the experienced worker, and 

just the thing for the beginner who wants to know 

what social work is all about. New third edition. 
Seventy-five cents 


“ Encyclopedic” 
SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK—1937 
Edited by Russet, H. Kurtz 


Crammed with information for the sccial worker, and 
also contains an invaluable list of national agencies 
where specialized help is available. $4.00 


Revised 
AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS FOR 
SOCIAL WELFARE 

Compiled by Berroa F. HULSEMAN 
This useful directory, out of print for several 
years, has been revised as of April 1938. 

Fifty cents 

“ Basic” 
SOCIAL DIAGNOSIS 

By Mary E. RicuMonp 


This ‘ bible of social work’ first published in 1917, 
remains a fundamental guide in many basic case- 
work techniques. $2.00 


WHAT IS SOCIAL CASE WORK? 


By Mary E. RicomMonpb 


Its simplicity and clarity have made this classic 
the favored introduction to the philosophy of social 
case work. $1.00 


Interpretation 
HOW TO INTERPRET SOCIAL 
WORK 


By He en C. Baker, Mary S. RoutzAHN 
A new study manual designed for group study, but 
also “ for all baffled souls who seek to make people 
understand what we mean by ‘ social needs ’.” 
$1. 00 
Coming! 
YOUR COMMUNITY 


By Joanna C. Cotcorp 


How to find out about your community—its re- 
sources, its needs. A non-technical study manual. 
(Probably) $1.00 


On display at the National Conference 
and for sale by 


RUSSELL SAGE 
FOUNDATION 


@ 130 East 22d St. New York @ 


COPING WITH CRIME 


1937 Yearbook of the 
National Probation Association 


This unique and challenging volume 
of 436 pages contains authoritative and 
readable articles on probation, parole, 
juvenile courts, psychiatry, legislation 
and other methods of crime control. 

A special section deals with the 
latest developments in organization of 
coordinating and community councils 
throughout the United States. 


A 
Paper bound $1.25, board bound $1.75 
v 
NATIONAL PROBATION 
ASSOCIATION 


50 West 50 Street 
New York City 


























Buy These Books at the National 
Conference 


THE RANK AND FILE MOVE- 
MENT IN SOCIAL WORK 


by Jacos FISHER 


A detailed account of the rank and file 
movement, its beginnings and development, 
the activities associated with it, its relation 
to social work and the labor movement, in a 
pamphlet complete with bibliography. 


48 pages 20¢ per copy 


NEW AMERICANS IN 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY 


by Mary E. Hurisutt 


A cultural and psychological study of nation- 
ality groups. 


114 pages 75¢ per copy 
For sale at the Survey booth 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL WORK, Publishers 
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